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ABSTRACT 

In septeaber ^97^^ a federally-funded 3-*day institute 
vas held, under the auspices of tfte Drexel University Graduate School 
of library Science, to acquaint librarians froa local State and 
Regional public libraries vith current developaects in the cable 
television field as they affect library planning and acti vi ties« The 
prograiA utilized several different focaats: foraal pros^ntat ions with 
reactor panels, hands-on experience with videotape eqaipaent, a 
videotaped case study and role playing activity, and snail group 
discussions of participants' current activities and probleas with 
cable TV. Panels dealt vith assessing inforaation needs in a given 
conounity, ordinances and franchises, the regulatory process, 
networking via cable, and the Interactive Cable Systeo (TICCIT). Th|.s 
report provides a suaaary of the presentations and panel discussions 
and a description of the videotaped role playing activity "Cable 
Coaes to rtidtown.*' (SL) 
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During September 1972, over one huhdred librarians from thirty-five 
states were brought together to team about applications of cable tele- 
vision to libraries. The U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Libraries 
and Learning Resources, funded the three-day Institute, which was 
held at the Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia, under the direction of 
Brigitte L. Kenney, Assistant Professor, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Drexel University. The Institute was held under the auspices 
of the Graduate School of Library Science of Drexel University. 

the chief purpose of the Institute was to acquaint librarians from 
state libraries and other state and regional library agencies, as well as 
personnel from public libraries, with curren^t dev%topments in the cable 
field as they affect*library planning and activities. Ailother purpose was 
to present librarians with a conference forrriat and materials which they 
could use to conduct their own meetings on a state or regional level. 

Cable communications have become increasingly important in recent 
years, since FCC regulations have permitted cable installation for larger 
cities; these allow the transfer of a wide range of information programs 
and materials directly to home viewers. Particularly important is the 
possibility of extending service to persons not well served by conven- 
tional library services-the elderly, the handicapped, and thedisadvan* 
taged-through a familiar medium to which they now have access. Re- 
search shows that in urban, inner-city areas information is more readily 
absorbed from television than from reading. Libraries must involve 
themselves in planning the use of the public access channels recently 
awarded by the FCC, Not only can conventional library programs be 
transmitted to clients' homes, but CATV makes possible new services 
and programs which can include dhp\ay of printed or graphic materials 
and art objects, and video taped transmission of community meetings, 
local political rallies, consumer information and public affairs programs. 
The university without walls can become a reality with cable television 
and provide continuous educational information for those unable to 
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participate in a traditional learning program. 

Two-way cable communication permits the cMent.to interact with a 
data base, a library, a group or an individual, and express his views, thus 
learning and attaining a greater degree of self-fulfillment. 

I 

Interconnecting cable systems via satellite or other communications 
finks can make information transfer by libraries speeciier, more efficient 
and, most likely, less expensive. Cable communication is potentially the 
mos'. irpportant. metiium for interconnecting information resources on 
regional and n^Tional levels. 

Thus f jr, librarians have had little opportunity to explore the potential 
of, and develop skills in, this medium. The Institute was a first step ir^ 
this direction; if it was successful perhaps subsequent institutes will be 
held throughout the U S. to make this training more available. 

We hope that the following pages will be helpful in aiding librarians in 
their planning for the use of cable television, The potential of this 
medium, a broad information highway of the future, is great indeed; 
librarians must take acWantage of the opportunities available now to 
reach people who have not been reached before, as well as to acquaint 
themselves with the possibilities of interconnecting libraries by cable 
and satellite for improved information transfer, if these published pro- 
ceedings of the Institute help achieve better understanding of this new 
communications medium, and if the enthusiasm generated by confer- 
ence participants can be transmitted by means of these printed words, 
then we will have achieved what we set out to do. 

Brjgitte L , Kenney 
Director 

Institute on Cable Television for Librarians 
November 1972 



Procedures 

After being selected for the Institute, participants were asked to in- 
dicate what types of information they would like to have presented 
to therr, and the program was designed, based on these responses, 
Participants w>re particularly interested in networking via cable, li- 
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brary programming, the process of obtaining optimal ordinances and 
franchises, and community organi?ation for cable. Tho program used 
a number of d if fere/It formats, ranging irom iorma) presentations 
wfth reactor panels to hands-on experience with video tape equipment, 
and from a video taped case study, which was played back and dis- 
cussed by participants, to small group discussions. Panels dealt with 
assessing information needs in a given community, CH-dinances and 
franchises, and the regulatory process. 

A great deal of interaction took place throughout the Institute, Each 
participant was asked to bring materials and video tapes to the meet- 
ing and to talk about activities in his communfty or stale; many peopfe 
responded to this request with enthusiasm. Resource persons as well 
as participants shared what they knew with one another in a spirit of 
give-and-take rather unusual for as large a group as this. 

Resource persons were chosen for their expertise and their ability to 
communicate well what they knew; most are involved in cable activ- 
ities on the national level and brought a great deal of solid, practical 
information to the audience. 

The entire Institute was video taped in order to facilitate the provision 
of program material for workshops and institutes which others may 
wish to conduct. \/ideo tapes were made for all program components; 
complete informdlion about prices, etc., are available from the director. 



Evaluation 



I 



Institute participants were asked to evaluate the experience they had. 
Each program component was rated separately and an overall rating 
for the entire conference was also given, Moft participants felt that the 
Institute had been excellent, and that they had obtainerJ much valuable 
information immediately useful to them. Many commented favorably 
on the outstanding speakers, the format, and the organization of the 
Institute. 
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Program Notes 

The Institute on Cable Television for Librarians was held September 
17--20, 1972 at the Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Sunday, September 17 

2:00 — 3:30 ^ 'A. Opening Session: Opening remarks and wel- 
coming speeches by Guy G. Garrison, Brigilte L, 
Kenney, and Evelyn D. Mullen were followed 
by the main address. Cable Television Primer by 
' Wallace C. Briscoe. 

3:45 - 5:30 P.Mj Mini-workshop: HoW to Use Half-Inch Video- 
\ tape Equipment conducted by Joseph Gudonis. 
The hands on demonstration was preceded by 
a brief introduction on equipment and produc- 
tion by Mr. Qudonis. 

7:00 — 9:30 P.M. Dinner meeting: Keynote Address, Coming 
Issues in Cable by Ralph Lee Smith. ^ 




Monday, September 18 

9:00 " 10:30 A.M, Panel: Identifying User Needs. 

10:45 - 12:00 A.m\ Panel; Of33ni2ing the Community, 

1:00 - 2:00 P.M. Video tape showing 

2:00 - 3,30 P.M. Pan^l: Ordinances and Franchises 

3:45 - 5:30 P.M. Open Forum: What Are You Doing? consisted 
of 6 minute presentations by participants. At- 
tendees were encouraged to bring something 
of their own they were planning or doing-no 
more than 5 mir^utes long. 
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8:00 - 9:30 P.M. Evening Session: Status of Federal, State, & 
> Local Regulations by Frank Norwood. 
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Tuesday, September 19 

9:00 ~ 10:30 A.M. A Case Study of Midtown, a video taped role- 
playing, simulating a meetiF>g to discuss an in- 
adequate cable ordinance; State I - Warm up 
(15 min.l; Stage II - Role playing (20min.); 
Stage III - Report writing (15 minj 
Participants divided into five groups. 

t0:45 - 12:00 A M, Playback and Discussion of Case Study. 

1:00 - 2:00 P.M. Video tape showing 

2:00 - 3 30 P.M. Interactive Cable System (TICCIT) by Sid Polk, 

3;45 - 5:30 P.M. Open Forum: What Are You Doing? Wnat Are 
Your Concerns? {continued from Monday} 

7:00 ~ 9:30 P,M. Dinner Meeting: I^etworking Via Cable: Prob- 
lems and Prospects by Russell Shank. 



Wednesday, September 20 

9:00 - 10:30 A.M. Discussion groups: What Can Libraries Do? 

Four discussion groups, each wilh a resource 
person: Group A - no cable, just beginning; 
Group 8 — have old cable system, how can 
they improve; Group C - in midst of negoti 
ations, pitfalls end successes; Group D - have 
cable, what to do with it. 

Each participant in the conference joined one s 
of the fouf groups depending on his/her li- 
brary's situation. \ 

\ 

11:00 - 12:00 A.M. Conference SumrrV^ry; What Did It Mean? Re- 
ports from discussion groups plus summa^y by 
Frank Non^/ood. 



Cable Television Primer 

Wallace C. Briscoe 



I would like to start with the premise, contrary to George Allen's oft- 
quoted views, that the 'future is not necessarily now, t think that we 
are In a real danger, if we are so preoccupied with the future, that we 
ignore the present upon which a sourid foundation for the future must 
be buik. Some of. what we have to do is plain hard work— mundane 
tasks if you will-but planning is that way. Much detail work has to 
be done. 

Contrary to some opinions t have heard expressed just today, cable 
is not a new industry. It came into existence about ten minutes after 
the first television transmitter went on the air and someone realized 
that signals could not be received clearly by some people living over 
the hill or too far away. Quickly son^ebody figured out how to put up 
a simple antenna on that hill and run a wire down to the valley where 
the TV sets were. At that time this seemed a very simple process, but 
it was only about thirty minUtes later that th$ realization came just 
how complex a process it really was. 

Now we are twenty-four years down the line from those first efforts 
and we still have problems. Technology allows tjs to talk about a very 
substantial number of channels going in one direction, while we are 
not yet at the point where we can be quite so sanguine about the 
number of channels coming back in the other direction. We have our 
seconcj or third generation of engineers hard at work trying to solve 
these problems. Once they are soWed there will be many more appli- 
cations we cah discuss together. 

As to our industry's involvement in some of the things which interest 
you, let me go back a few years and describe to you a controversy In 
which we found ourselves. This started in a very interesting way for 



WaUace C. Bnscoo is Managmg Director o( Ihc National Cable Television 
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'•-me. I came to the National Cabfe TeWision Association ibinkinc} 
that cabfe had a very diffe>cmt function^rxm broadcasting. 1 did not 
know exactly how it would realize Its great pQtentia), but I knew 
that Ibcal program origination wa^^ very significant ingredient. One 
thing you ^earn when you are a bro^^ster is that you can no longer 
think of yourself as covering a city only"^ but that your area is as 
great as that of your broadcast signal. In sucKa situation you can- 
not spend a lot of time on local problems; yourr^ay be covering as 
many as thirty counties. This bothered me then, and it bothers me 
now. I recognize/ however, that this is one of the realities of broad- 

- casting which has to show a profit first and foremost. Only after 
that can it talk in terms of the public interest. 



I think the same thing applies to cable television. We do, however, 
enjoy the opportunity to use additional channels without pre- 
empting anything else. That is also where we were having prob- 
lems. In 1965, the Federal Communications Commission submitted 
legislation to regulate cable television. Contained in the bill was a 
prohibition against any form of local origination by cable systems. 
This was in response to grave concerns by the broadcast industry 
that cable would begin /to take over their audiences, that we would 
fragment them^ and that we would-be insufferable competitors by 
providing loo much choice to the people in the communities they 
served. We we ? never able to Qet that provision out of the bill 
whicfvfinally died in the House Rules Committee. 

This same FCC decided to make it mandatory for all systems of 
thi/ty five hundred or more subscribers to originate focal program- 
ming. This was done, I think., in response to our attack on their 
legiUatlve proposal, in which we actively began to promote local 
origination capability. Also, over a period of about four years, 
some seven hundred systems-about 20 to 30 percent of the in- 
dustry-had begun program origination. 



This kind of relationship has been going on with the FCC for as long 
as the cable industry has existed. Uneven regulation, adversary regula- 
tion, protectionist regulation have been encountered. We have been 
fighting for our very liyes for most of the last eight years. During five 
of these we have been in a very deep freeze. During this period we 
have been prevented ^rom operating in the top 100 markets where 
some 70 to 75 percent of the population lives. But now we think we 
see some daylight. 
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The regulatioiis under which we now operate are certainly not what 
we would have written, are certainly not designed to \et us develop 
quickly in the areas where we beUeve there are more people, more 
areas of interest, and more needs to be served. But we feel that, at 
least, they are adequate to start us moving in that direction. I would 
predict that there are probably going to be some colossal failures in 
some of these major markets, but there wilt be some very substantial 
and very impressive successes also. There are a lot of untried courses 
yet to be developed. I think it's fair to say that the status of our in- 
dustry today, the ^hape it's beginning to takii, is largely an outgrowth 
6t that 1965 controversy surrounding the ana of local progran^ 
origination. 

Now let's go forward a few years. About fctjr years ago I persuaded 
the National Cable Television Association to develop a program to 
seek out users of public service broacicast time— those people who are 
normally accorded free time on broadcast facilities, such r.s charitable 
and civic organizations, fund-raising people, etc. We had a conference 
that we called PS/PT which stood for Pubtic Service in Prime Time. - 
We put emphasis on prime time because so many of the public service 
♦jsers had grown accustomed to finding their messages near or after 
a sermonette. This is not really vjry satisfying to the people who are 
interested in getting their message on the air Cable's ability to put on 
additional channels without preempting something that is already on 
the air is unique and it is one that should be developed; this was our 
message rn the PS/PT conference. 

We held two of these conferences and attracted over one hundred 
people to the first meeting. These were generally people who were 
involved with public affairs offices of goverriment agencies, vvith 
some of the big fund raising drii'cs in the country, and ? few of these 
people really picked up this idea and ran with it. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor was one. A little bit later the Department of Justice 
became involved through the Community Relations Service, and 
they've done a rather sensational job in some areas. The March of 
Dimes, interestingly enough, was the first maior fund raising organ- 
ization to pick up the concept, and they produced a very impressive 
package of materials available to all their chapters. 

Our message was this: '^Here's a medium and we can't make very 
many general statements about it. We can tell you those systems that 
we now t>elieve to have origination capability, but we can't tell you 
what shape or what size or what kind of material to give them. But 
you have field forces, you have volunteers. Send them to the local 
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CATV system,- have ihem sit down with the people who operate 
that system, and figure out what you can do together," 

There have t>een a number of successes through this process, al- 
though unfortunately, we don't even know about many of them. 
We know that things have been done in some areas, but we don't 
-know exactly what, or how, or wi\h what results, because we really 
were not trying to develop a track record or a compilation of in- 
formation. What we were really trying to do was to get somebody 
started developing a new process of communications involving people 
at the loc^l level. To that extent we know that ve were successful. 

If I make no other point today, let me make fust one. Cable tele- 
vision did not spring full grown and mature into being, and it's not 
there yet. We started with an ir>dustry that was capable of receiving 
one channel and distributing it to a few hones. Later we d^i^elofjed 
three-channel equipment, and five-channel equipment, and that was 
the end of the world-three networks, an educational station, and 
an independeilt one-What more could anybody possibly want? But 
today we're talking in terms of systems that can be built with the 
capability of delivering thirty or forty channels downstream. We'll 
seen be talking about systems that can deliver that many '\n both 
directions, but wc are not there yet, and that is one of the poirtts 
that needs to be made at this meeting. Do understand when you 
begin planning what the industry really is, and begin today to de- 
vefop ways to use what is here rather than waiting for what will 
be here, or might be here, or should be here. And it's only by 
begif\ning utilization of what is here that we can all make sure that 
some day wfe;wlll be where we want to be, with the basis for 
developilnen:-the financing, the public acceptance, and all of the 
other faclofs-at hand. 

Along the way we've drawn a lot of comment, we've been involved in 
a lot of controversy, and quite candidly, I think I can sum up our con- 
troversy this way: no one for the past eight or ten years, at least, has 
denied that CATV will succeed, that it will become cable television and 
that it will becom3 the wired city and ultimately the wired nation. The 
major question all these years has L^een, Who is going to own it? And 
this has put us in the position, as a very small industry compared to ' 
♦ the others, of facing adversaries like the telephone industry, the broad- 

cast industry, and the motion picture industry. These have been our 
three principal adversaries over the years, each of whom would like 
to own this ir^dustry and the capability that it represents, I think the 
^CATV industry h^s done a remarkable job of keeping its head abovfe 
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water. The peopie who began developing this inclustiy have managed to 
hold onto a substantial part of it. I think it's fair to say that today 
about 40 percent of it Qwned by the broadcast industry, portions of 
wMch came i.jto this industry for a variety of reasons. Two basic o,ies 
are belief in CATV's future, and a hedge on their present investments 
against deterioration ai 3 result of the advent of CATV and its future 
possibilities. 

So, chat's where we are todav. We have great potentia* That potential 
is only Qoing to be realized through the development of the uses that 
are unique to cuble, and that's where people in this audience come m. 
Ogring the past three years there tia^ been a proliferation of interest 
in cabte as the technology has developed. Again let me emphasi?e 
that advanced technology is in place only in limited situations today. 
It will be here in larger quantities as soon as the major market prob- 
lems are overcome, and cable finds its way into viable operation ,m 
those market^,. One of the frustfations that we share, and must work 
together to ovefcom3, is the inability to generalize on what can be 
done by educators, librarians, and CATV operators in concert. 

CATV communities differ in many ways. In some, aM of the currently 
available channels are in use. In others, several channels are avail- 
able. Many systems obviously are old, and until they are rebuilt, can- 
not realistically be expected to provide many of the services that 
somehow are being taken for granted today. Still, they are perform- 
ing a valuable service to their communities. Reception of broad- 
cast television has always been the basic function of cable television 
and will continue to be for a long time. It is that function which 
makes cable a viable business, and that can sustain the cost of re- 
search and development that is beginning to make possible the 
cooperative efforts we are now initiating. It is this receptive function 
that will attract subscriber support, thus placing cable in a sufficient 
number of homes to make it an attractive conduit 'or the use of 
educators, citizen groups, libraries, cities, and other users we prob- 
ably can't even identify today. While we are evolv'mg into the 
wirtd nation that we envision there is no reason that we cannot 
begin preparing for it together, learning each other's needs and 
limitations, and planning for progressive implementation of new 
capahility as it becomes reality. 

Now let me be more specific and get to one of my frustrations. 
One of the most disturbing things today is the amount of time 
and money and effort expended in production of programming 
that is used briefly in one location and then lost forever. One of 
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the most disturbing things to people who are looking at cable 
television as a conduit for educational programming is who is 
goin^ to pay for the cost of this ^programnn'ng. How much beltej 
it would be if there were a central source of information on what 
has been done and what Is being done, and if mechanics were 
set up for sharing programs. Immediately, the majority of the 
people currently involved in reinventing the wheel could direct 
their talents etsevvhere, and the money corftnitted coufd be 
productively allocated to new fields. 

Another of my frustrations is that there seems to be, in some 
areas, a great deal more preoccupc'tion with development of 
programs ihin in the dissemination of the those programs. We 
had this rather bitter experience in trying to develop a program 
of instruction to train CATV technicians. Once the program 
was developed and offered to other institutions their response 
was a bIJ for development of a similar program. While I 
can understanri that some of this is justified as part of th^e learn- 
fng process, it is still terribly frustrating. It se^ms to me that dis- 
sipation of our national resources, great as th^y are, is a luxury 
we can no longer afford. 

I am not for one moment suggesting some kind of a super bureaucratic 
overseer. What I am suggesting is the eslabiishment of a central repos- 
itory of information of available materials on projects underway, so 
that locally autonomous institutions may screen proposals to determine 
duplication and help direct constructive efforts. Then, as interchange 
capability improves through standardization and other techniques, 
there may not even be a need for a central library of tapes and films. 
The^ information center will be the indispensable element of the sys- 
tem. As educational stations evotve-as I think they inevitably will-- 
into distribution centers (in addition to their broadcast functions), 
they will be the logical focat points for storage and programming, and 
I would assume that a secondary focal point, if not a primary poipt, 
would be the local library, for both storage and cataloging cf pro- 
grams! There we have two of the three elements needed ^to open up 
the flow of programs and informatiof>. 

The third' part is interconnection. It seems to me that the nation's 
libraries can well serve as the source of information that will enable 
everyone involved to make better and more useful program decisions 
once they are interconnected for exchange of digital information. 
While we should all plan in ways which will exploit future technology, 
we are wasting a lot of time waiting for future capability to be in- 
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stalled. There is a great deai that wg can be doing now, tven with the 
limited capability available. If indeed our real interests are in effec- 
tively disseminating information, then let's get on with it. 

J Present capacity may seem pedestrian by comparison with the two- 
■ way interactive systems that will come, but two-way capability is 
here today. Pick up your telephone and call the cable system, or call 
the library, or call the point from which you want information. Dis* 
tribution of information can be accomplished one way right now 
with two-way communication by telephone that's been in place in 
every home ir> the country for years. We'll get the rest of the way a 
little later. 

The libnries have a major asset that is*Hmited in accessibility, and 
that is y )ur files of information. I don't pretend to have any answeirs 
right now or inodels for you to follow, but t do see a lot of the 
problem , and the major one I see is the need for a quarterback, if 
there is e/er to be a constructive tea^ii effort in dissemination of 
information. Why not the nation's libraries? 
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Equipment and Production 

Joseph Gudonis 



A mini worktop followed this brief presentation by M/\ Gudonis. 
He and four institute staff technicians divided the participants into 
s/i)ali groups, explained the use of video (ape equipment (half inch 
portable Sony machines), and showed participants how to operate the 
equipment There was practice in focusing, zooming, and playback, 
and many technical questions were answered during thdt time, Mr, 
Gudonis suggested a publication put out by the 3M Corporation en- 
titled Producer's Manual. 
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\i seems that everywhere you look nowadays you see television equip* 
ment. Even department stores sell it. But suppose you are at work one 
day, and a nneeting is held, and your bosses tell you that they are 
going to start using television in the business, and since you are in- 
terested in photography you will be in charge of the equipment. Your 
first thought may be, '"Okay, I've got a TV at home, so t should be 
able to handle il," But then you notice the price tag. and suddenly 
you are seized with an attack of *'equiphobia", whereupon you go 
home and proceed to lose a night's sleep worrying about your ex- 
pensive monster. Fear of video equipment doesn't have to exist, 
and once you really become acquainted with the equipment, you 
are well on the way to being cured. 

There are different kinds of video machines: two-inch, pne-fnch, half- 
inch, and even quarter-inch, to say nothing of the vide6 cassettes that 
are now being introduced to the market. A two-inch machine uses 
two-inch video tape. It's as simple as that. Broadcasters use two-inch 
tape and large, expensive equipment because they have no choice. The 
FCC requires that they provide very stable pictures and quality repro- 
duction. Their equipment is designed accordingly, which leaves a great 



Joseph Gudonis is a producer-engineer in the Department of Medical Communi- 
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deal of less expensive equipment for us to choose from, since we don't 
have to be concerned with such a high degree of stability, 

s 

When you record music on an audio tape recorder you use a higher 
speed, because that way you get better fidelity. Similarly, a one-inch 
video tape machine runs at a higher speed in order to provide a higher 
frequency response and, consequently, greater resolution: the higher 
the frequency response, the sharper the picture. 



At present, one-inch machines are interchangeable. Whatever format 
you eventually decide on - one-inch, half-inch, etc. — you will want 
to stick with it so that it remains compatible with your machines. Du- 
plicating can then t)e done by transferring the output from one type 
of machine to the input of anQher type — from one inch to half-inch, 
for example. 

One-inch machines are fairly heavy. They weigh between 40 and 180 
pounds. They are called **portable" because you can move them from 
one place to another, not because they're convenient to rriove. Half- 
inch machines are usually lighter and smaller, between 15 and 60 
pounds. They have a slower reading speed and, consequently, less res- 
olution, €uarter-inch machines are lighter and smaller still, but their 
resolution is correspondingly less: only about 200 to 250 lines, as 
compared with 300 or 400 for half-inch or one-inch machines. 

How important the number of lines is depends on your purpose in 
using the equipment. It is very important you want to look at some 
thing like a chart or a graph, because then you will vyant to see each 
letter or line as clearly as possible. 

Q(^ality and other factors are important in determining the prices for 
such equipment. Color machines are more expensive than black-and- 
white machines,'f6r example. One inch machines can cost as much as 
$20,000, but good one-inch machines can also be bought for as little 
as $4,000, Half-inch and quarter-inch machines sell for between $500 
and $3,000. These are video tape recorders WTR) that I am talking 
about, of course. The price range for cameras is even wider. A cheap 
one can be had for $150, but a good studio broadcast camera costs 
about $100,000. 

The first consideration in trying to meet your needs is obviously 
budgetary. Once that has been settled, you should call the distribu- 
tors in ycur area and make an appointment wj|h a salesman. He 
should be able to assess your needs and give you some idea of what 
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you should purchase. Of course, ho may just be out to make a sale, 
so It is wi.a to get several different price quotations. Shop around 
and compare. 

The next question to consider is reliability. In this connection i 
would recomrnend that you get a copy of the January 1970 issue of 
Educational Products Report, which carried an analysis of many video 
tape machines. Perhap even more important than reliability is the kind 
of service contract that you can obtain. There are several questions you 
should ask yourself In ttiis regard. First, are parts for the machine which 
you want to buy easily available? Can the servicing agency guarantee 
prompt service? WiU they, If necessary, lend you equipment? You can 
usually estimate that during the first year the cost of service will 
amount to 10 percent of the original price of the equipment. For each 
year following that the figure will probably increase to about 20 per- 
cent, and it is wise to put that money aside In advance. ' 

Finally, you have to decide just what kind of equipment you need. 
Color, as I have already indicated, is expensive. A color camera may 
cost as much as $4,500, compared with $600 for a black«and white 
camera. Color also involves more lights, which means more alectrical 
wiring, resulting in greater financial outlay. So you have to decide 
beforehand whether you really need color or whether black-and-white 
would be adequate. And remember, the more equipment you use, the 
more expensive and complicated.matters become. Just having more 
than one camera involves using special equipment. And always think 
ahead, so that future expansion will be possible. Later on you may 
want to use a special effects generator. So at the start, you should 
make sure the camera you are buying has a special synchroni^ing input. 
How much training you need in order to use the equipment depends 
on how mechanical you are, how creative you are, and above all, how 
interested you are in using It. 
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Tonight I want to speak informally about some of the problems re- , 
lating to the coming of cable and the "wired nation" to America, 
This is the context in which the discussions of this conference will 
be held, and I think that at least once we ought to back off and 
look at this larger context. What does cable look like today? How 
Is it growing? Which features of the scene are perhaps detrimental 
to the uses which this conference will discuss? Which will promote 
those uses? What, if anything, should you do? What should you be 
worrying about apart from the simple problems, or not-so-simple 
problems, of information networking? 

The first problem that I want to note is ignorance on the part of 
soQne persons and groups interested in using cable as to what cable 
really is and how it works. As Exhibit A I have here an article 
from the December 1971 issue of Educational Broadcasting Review 
entitled, "The Cooperative Use of Instructional Technology to Cope 
with the Crisis in Higher Education," It is a paper produced in ap- 
proved scholarly format with many footnotes, and U was duly accepted 
and published by this leading journal. The authors are persons who 
hold distinguished positions in the field of educational television 
and educational communications. 

The article reviews the problem of the rising costs of higher educa- 
tion, with which we are all painfully familiar. With regard to theState 
of Florida, which is the focus of their study, the authors recom- 
mend that the nine state universities be interconnected by a co- 
axial cable line. This line would run from Pensacola in the north, 
down past Tallahassee, to Gainesville, Orlando, and Jacksonville, 
and from Jacksonville down to Boca Raton and Miami, thus in 

Ralph Lee Smith worked for the MITRE Corporation in Systems Develop- 
ment at the time this paper was delivered. He is now an Associate Profes- 
Q sor at Howard University School of Communications. 
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effect, spanning the state from north to south. The actual route 
that the cable line would take is carefully drawn in on tne map 
accompanying the article. With the cable line installed, educa* 
tional programming could be interchanged among the universities. 
"A couple of years ago," the authors state, "such a project would 
not have been feasible. Today it is not only technologically fea- 
sible, but financially operationally feasible and essential." 

In case you don't understand why this article is absurd, the most ele- 
mentary fact aboul coaxial cable systems is that a visual signal cannot 
be transmitted by cable for a distance greater than ten or at the very 
most twenty miles. As signals travel afong the cable they decrease in 
quality and in strength. Four or five amplifiers are installed per mile 
of trunk to bring the signals back up to strength, but the quality of 
the signals is further decreased as they pass through each of these am- 
plifiers. After the signals have been, in the industry's language, "cas^ 
caded*' through eight or ten miles of these amplifiers, their quality 
has dropped below acceptable levels of clarity and usefulness. 

The Florida cable system described so glowingly In this article is 
strictly science fiction. It would, of course, be possible to create a 
broadband communications network in Florida or anywhere else by 
using cable systems for local distribution, and by distributing or ex- 
changing materials among these systems by microwave and/or salel^ 
lite. Such a system is utterly different technologically, economically, 
and functionally, from the Florida cable system described in this 
article. I realt^e that the publication of papers of this type is the 
road to acadennic advancement, and to that extent it performs a 
useful function for the author. The only trouble is that some people 
who read these things may take them seriously. 

The first caution that I want to introduce, therefore, is to take the 
time to be adequately informed. Cable is an exceptionally com- 
plex issue, and pitfalls awail those who try to plan without having 
a sufficient understandir^g uf either the capabilities of the tech- 
nology or the issues that it has stirred up. 

The next problem I want to discuss is the difficulty involved in 
actually bringing into being various functions that the cable is 
technically capable of performing. Here is an interesting letter that 
bears on the point, I received it the other day from a student at 
Michigan State University in East Lansing. He says that a cable 
system has been established there which serves apartment com 
plexes that house 1,200 marriecj students at the University. The 
franchisee is National Cable Company, a subsidiary of LVO Cable. 
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LVO Cable is an MSO~a muttisystem operalor -which owns and 
runs cable systems in a number of cities. Us home offices are in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

A group of married students in these complexes got together and 
decided that they should try to originate some programming on thi 
cable system that would be intended specifically for the married 
students living in the buildings. They expressed ihiswish to National 
Cable Company, and to iheir surprise the company shewed great 
interest. To their even greater surprise the parent company, LVO 
Cable, promptly sent a man all the way from the home office in 
Tulsa. He brought with him a Sony camera, recorders, portapaks, 
and other equipment, which he immediately made available to 
the interested group for their project, and offered his own ser- 
vices to help them get things started. The man from LVO ex- 
plained that the company had been trying to get local program- 
ming established on its various systems but had very little suc- 
cess. For example, the LVO representative said that the company 
owned a system in Tyler, Texas, which has 17,000 subscribers. 
LVO hired a complete crew and launched a schedule of tocal 
projgramming on this system, but the project soon collapsed be- 
cause of apathy. 

This, then, is the second caution that I want to emphasize, 
namely, that no one should be naive about the ease with which 
new uses of new communication forms can be brought into 
being. A lot of planning is involved and a lot of effort, and most 
of all, a lot of community involvement which, as all workers in 
the field of community action know, takes time and skil! to 
build. 

The kind o) naivete that assumes that these things can be done 
easily has two unfortunate effects. First, it will cause the 
projects t>kemselves to fail -projects that, if properly created 
and built, would have succeeded. Second, such naivete--and the 
failures it p reduces -pf ays into the hands of those J^who, because, 
of shortsightedness, or for selfish reasons, are maintaining that 
these difficult ^things cannot be done at alt with any genuine 
success, and shpuld be ignored or dropped as realistic feature? 
of cable's potehtfal. If the nay-sayers can convince city councils, 
public ifistitutions such as schools and libraries, and community 
groups that this is so, they will achieve easier sailing for the 
more pedestrian and lucrative functions of the cable without 
having to be bothered with, or to invest in, other socialty use- 
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ful but lime consuming and uneconomic uses of cable com- 
municallons. ' 

Caution number three has to do with the v^ays that cable will and will 
not be vised as it comes to our cities and metropolitan areas. The cau- 
tion is simply this: thai basic policy decisions must be made if cable's 
promise Is to be fulfilled, and the failure to face up to thp^n ^nd to 
make ihem will cause much of the medium's potential to be abridged 
or lost. A number of major controversies have already arisen that re* 
quire policy decisions of this kind, arxl Ih :;se controversies will grow 
rather than diminish during the next couple of years when more and " 
more big cities take up the cable franchising issue. 

rn begin this subject by sketching for you how things used to be in 
cabfe's horse and buggy days, say, five to seven years ago. Atmosi all 
cable systems at thai time were in smalt towns' ^nd rural areas. Their 
almost exclusive function was retransmission of over-the-air broadcast 
signats in areas where reception was poor. Cable franchises were often, 
or us^Ja!lv. given to the first party who came along and asked (or them, 
and these prehistoric franchises specified tittle or nothing by way of 
public services to be performed by the system. 

However, it didn't take the various municipalities long to notice that 
ten, fifteen, or twenty different parties were banging on their doors 
begging for franchises. The muncipalities reasoned. Correctly, that there 
must be a lot of money in the business somew^iere. The first reaction 
that many municipalities hart was, Why not cut themselves in on the 
take? And that's what many of them did~they simply granted the fran^ 
chise to the operator who offered the city the biggest slice of the pie. 
in the form of cash payments and franchise fees. 

Needless to say, neither of these approaches to cable franchising bore' 
any discernible relationship to the public interest. This issue sharpened 
up when it became increasingly clear to certain parties, including urban 
planners, edurators, librarians, progressive city officials, and community 
group leaders, that a cable system is, in fact, a communications carrier 
of tremendous potential. Cable systems might be laid for the limited 
purpose of retransmission of broadcast signats, but once they are in- 
stalled they constitute a communications medium that can perform 
many other functions. 

In their continuing scramble for franchises, and in their many running 
battles with the broadcasting indusjiry, cabfe operators themselves took 
up this theme, stimulating public interest in cable by setting forth the 
daizling vision of *'the wired city" and '*the wired nation." By now. 
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however, the chickens have come home to roost. Cities and municipal- 
ities now know about cable's potential, and they are asking that iot of 
this potea:ial be written into cable franchises. The cablemen are start- 
ing to balk, particularly when it comes to the question of who pays for 
all the fabulous servlc^^of the wired nation. Increasingly, cable oper- 
ators are saying/' Not mel" white municipalities are pressing for all 
they can get. This is one of the areas of rising controversy and tension. 

Other issues are involved. Most of the nation's- top 50 markets, and 
many of the markets 51 through tOO, have good over-the-air reception. 
The best guess of most experts is that retransmission of over-ihe-air 
signals-the traditional function of cable-will not attract enough sub- 
scribers in such markets to make it profitable to wire them up. Ad- 
ditJonai programming and services of some kind will be necessary to 
attract er^ougn subscribers m these markets. But the question is. 
What kinds of programming and services will do the trick, and how 
do you go about reestablishing the basis of profitability so that 
cable's oM onmary function becomes secondary? Most observers 
believe that these lhing<; will happen (n major cities, but no one yet 
knows the path from here to there, or how profitable cable will 
uUimately be when the path has been traversed. This generates un- 
certainty and tension as operators jockey to protect uncertain pro- 
fits, and civi«: forces press for expanded social uses of cable. 

Observing these sharp cross currents, m:iyors and city councils are 
increasingly afraid to act quickly. There are, of course, many good 
reasons for moving carefully, not the least of which is that if you, 
as a city official, make a serious mistake you might be punished for 
it «t the polls. Listening to all the different clamorings from so 
many quarters urging so many different courses of action, public' 
officials are being cautious, and are initiating more and more elab- 
orate procedures, including a lot of civic participation before grant- 
ing a franchise. 



That is the general background, As these lensions and struggles increase 
a lot of dead cats are starting to be thrown. I have brought a bagful of 
good smelly ones with me tonight, Let's puU a couple of them out and 
take a closer look. 
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Now, here is one that has a tag on tl (eadlng, '^Anaheim, California/' 
in Anaheim the city has issued an ordinance setting forth what it would 
'like to have in the way of a cable system. The specifications of the or- 
dinance include: 
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• tfi cable systerri'-that is, a system with three cables laid side by side, to 
maximize system capacity; 

• multiplicity of ecfucational and public channels- not just one of each, 
as specified in FCC's new cable rules, but quite a few of each; 

• reservation o1 one third of the available cable channels for city use; 

• special closed-circuit system to various municipal offices and buildings. 

One of the bidders for the Anaheim franchise was Cypress Communica 
tions, a firm that has established a reputation for being one of the more 
progressive companies in the industry. In Dayton, Ohio and in Stockton, 
California this company made news by submitting proposals that would 
have given part ownership of the systems in those cities to local black 
groups. But in AnaMetm, Cypress decided that the time had come to 
draw the line. ll<vrote to the City stating that it was withdrawing its 
application ancj asking that its $500 filing fee be returned/'We do 
this," Cypress wrote, "in the hope that the City will reassess the pro- 
priety of compelling its cable franchisee to render a host of noncom- 
pensatory communications services to the City as a condition of ob- 
taini.ig the franchise to conduct what Is, at best, a speculative and risk 
laden business." 

fJow, the question in this controversy is, Who is right? Who has how 
much of {lie right on his side? Are both sides creating bargaining posi- 
tions, or is one of them really in a position in which it would be 
harmful to give anything more away? 

The Anaheim situation is only the beginning, Here is another interest* 
ing cat from the bag. and this one Is tagged, "Boulder, Colorado." The 
Boulder story can be read in the ""Request for Cable TV Proposal" is- 
sued by the City on June 13, 1972, and in the ensuing reaction in the 
cable industry trade press. Installments of this reaction appt^r in CATV 
magazine, the industry's trade weekly, for July 24 and August 21, 1972, 
and in the August 1972 issue of TV Communications, a monthly maga* 
zine put out by the same firm that publishes CATV. Let me review the 
situation briefly for you. The city of Boutder alleges the following bill 
of particulars: 

• that with the exception of Colorado Springs, all franchises that have 
so far been granted in Colorado were given out by municipal govern 
ments before they knew and understood the potential of cable; 

• that the city of Boulde/ granted such a franchise in 1965; 
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• that the City now realizes that it did not adequately protect the in- 
terests of its dluens in the cable franchise that it granted in 1965. 

The question is. What to do now? Reviewing the 1965 franchise, 
Robert Sample, the City's Administrative Assistant, noted that it con- 
tains a clause stating that the franchise is nonexclusive. In other 
words, nothir.g theoretically prevents the City from granting a second, 
third, or fourth franchise to cover the same geographical territory as 
the first franchise. In practice this is rarely, or never done, since cable 
is intrinsically a monopoly service. Sample, however, recognized this 
clause as his bergaining tool. With the Mayor's approval, he drafted a 
new Request for Proposals jRFP) for a cable system for Boulder. The 
franchise would cover the same geographical boundaries as the exist- 
ing franchise, with the understanding that the existing franchisee 
could enter the competition on the same footing as all other bidders. 

In the RFP Boulder specified that it wanted a dual-cable system with 
at least 30 channeJ capacity. With regard to services the RFP said 
that, although some have good revenue potential and can be property 
exploited for profit, '*some ought to be free to all citizens." In the 
latter category are three types of service that involve ''direct com- 
munity benefits ... (II basic equipment for living in a modern de- 
mocracy, (21 aids to public health and safety, and (3) means to 
cheaper municipal services." 

The city further staled that it would like to receive proposals that 
provide for financing of the public access channel through a two per- 
cent levy on the system's gross revenues, through a di ect annual 
payment of $20,000, or by some *'more innovative" mechanism that 
the applicant might be able to suggest. Other things desired by the 
Cfty as set forth in the RFP were: 

• placing of a cable outlet in every dwelling unit, making Boulder in 
fact a 'wired city;" 

• electronic subdivision of the system to make it possible to broadcast 
to subcommunities within the city; 

• if possible, importation of a Spanish-language channel for Boulder's 
Spanish-speaking population; 

• if possible, reserved channels for the Public Library, the University of 
of Colorado, local hospitals and health facilities, and local law en- 
forcement agencies; 
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• at least three closed circuit channels for the Boulder Valley Public 
School system; 

• importation of a number of radio signals, inclu ding Spanish language 
stations, anrl programming from the Canadian Broadcasting Company 
and the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

If one can judge by the reaction of the trada journals, this shot fired 
by Bounder has horrified and galvanized the industry. The first reac- 
tion came in the forni of an editorial in the July 24, 1972 issue of 
CATV magazine, written by Mill Bryan, the magazine's executive 
editor. The editorial, entitled ''Such a OealT', read in oart: 

How would you like to wake up one morning and find out 
that the franchise in your town was being put up for 
grabs-that you might have to tear down your cable, and 
kiss your whole investment in time, money and manpower 
goodbye? Fortunately, it's the kind of nightmare most 
cablemen dor>'t often have to worry about. 

But in the 6ase Of Community Telecommunications and the 
company's Boufjjer, Colorado franchise, the nightmare has 
come true. Newfy "elected Boulder politicians have decided 
*hat they wafi^ to trade their scrawny little standard CATV 
system for^^^a BelchfrVe 8 Cable Communications model, 
^ And, now the city has scattered its requests for new cable 
TV proposals atl over the land. 

The editorial sets forth some of the provisions of the RFP, and notes 
that ''just in case the above weren't enough to cause multiple coro- 
naries/' the RFP also specifies that the City Marfager shall have the 
authority to '*devise, promulgate, and administer all rqles, regulations 
and procedures" arising under the contract. 

The theme was picked up in the August 1972 issue of TV Com- 
munications, with sonre interesting additions. In an editorial entitled. 
''Blue Sky: Come to Mount L^s," the publication says, in effect, that if 
cities insist on placing these kinJ of provisions on RFP's and ordi* 
nances, then cable companies will simply lie in order to get the 
franchises. Listmg some of the provisions of the Boulder RFP, the 
editorial sayi: 

Nevertheless, because of its confidence in cable's blue sky, 
the city has felt free to urge cablemen to make their 
^ ' proposals In terms of the above criteria. And they will make 
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proposals which include the above-whether they think 
they can fulfill the terms or not. (Emphasis suppl-ecl) 

Why? Because Xh^i name of the game in cable today is 
franchising. You only have to count the number of 
franchising men in the offics of every large multiple system 
operator to reali?e this. There are enough franchise seekers 
in cable today to make a small army. 

The usual MSO philosophy: "There are only so many 
franchises out there, and we'd better get them while the 
getting is good . . . promise 'em anything you have to, but 
get that franchise." 

The writer o\ the editorial adds, "\ am not down on MSO's, nor am I 
rn tlisagfeement with their growth philosophies." 

Mr. Robert Sample, Administrative Assistant for the city of Boulder, 
who was the author of the RFP, wrote a letter in response to CATV 
magazine's July 24 editorial, and his letter was published, along with 
the magazine's reply, in their August 21 issue: 

It seems to me that the tone and attitude displayed in Mr. 
Sryan's article bode iM for the future of relations between 
the cable TV industry and local governments. The articles's 
use of Such phrases as "Nightmare Come True/' "The 
Damage is Done," and "utterly ridiculous proposal" belong 
mere to the earlier days of yellow journalism than to a time 
when ii reasonable airing of difference is needed. If this 
belligerent attitude is shared generally throughout the cable 
industry, then I foro$ec years of fighting, bitterness, and 
delays ahead> 

From there, Sample proceeded to whdi he perhaps sees as the heart of 
the issue. *'From Mr. Bryan's article it appears that the cable industry, 
having won the fight for importation of distant signals, now wants to 
fight against local government effortsto increase the number of services 
provided by the industry." He emphasized that the City's RFP was not 
an inflexible document, but a basis for negotiation. "In a satisfactory 
negotiation process both sides usually start fairly far apart in their orig- 
inal positions. The City consequently included in i^.s RFP every pos 
sible service currently being discussed in the literature. It is expected 
that firms will include only the most feasible of these ideas in their 
original proposals. During the negotiations both the iCily and the firms 
will be expected to make concessions to the other side." 
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In his reply to Sample's letter, Bryan stood his ground. Big cily cable 
television, he contendcv^. is a risk laden business from the point of view 
of the entrepreneur: 

And wUh all these major uncertainties, you and a few other 
cUies asking for cable bids, have the audacity to ask the 
industry lo promise you ihe moon on a platter. And that's 
what burns me . . . the FCC did not tell cablemen that they 
had to senr! you your pants back from th;3 cleaners on the 
cabte ... In shorty the FCC's Third Report arxJ Order does 
not give you a mandate for robbery, . . you are disgustingly 
naive. 

Bryan then sour^ded the same theme that has been sounded in TV Com- 
munications. The cable operator "just needs that franchise too badly. 
Once he gets it, and gets his cable in the air (or under the ground as you 
desire) he knows ^ou'W bend to reason." 

As you go through your sessions and delibcrationsduring the next few 
days, I am sure that you will want to keep ihes^ thirtgs. in mind. The 
controversy that has boiled to the surface in 8oufder can ohfy get more ^ 
serious. How much should a commercial cable operator in the metropoli- 
tan area be expected to provide in the way of nonSlucrative civic'^ervices? 
What approach should the city take with regarqtp the things thV it 
thinks It should have, and how should it go aboul^getting these things? 
One might also reflect on how cities should deal with an industry, many ^ 
of whose members according to its owri trade publications, will lie to 
win franchise competitions, with no serious intention of delivering the / 
services that they promise to give. /* 

There afe other questions and issu^. Here is a clipping from an Akron, 
Ohio paper, dated March 15, 1971. The headline reads/'City Gets Few 
Facts; CATV Rates Rise." The text reads in part: 

Charging that they don't have enough information to 
object, Akron councilmen are allowing a boost in cable 
television rates from $4.75 to $5.95 a month. The council's 
public utility ::ommittee reported today that it could find 
no reason to piavent the rale increase by Akron Cablevision 
that will affect Akron's 9,000 subscribers. Mayor Ballard 
charged no case could be made against a rate increase 
'because Cablevision refused to make its current financial 

position a matter of public record. \ 

What we have here Is a situation in which the cable operator can come 
in and ask for an increase, prohibit any access to his books, and leave 
it up tp the city to discover, if it can, whether the request is iustified. 
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The explanation that the company gave ^or its refusal to permit ac- 
cess to its books, was that such an action would be in violation of 
Securities and Exchange Commission rules. As a matter of curiosity, 
f called SEC to. find out if giving authorized city officials sufficient 
access to its books, to make it possible for the city to determine if a 
rate increase is justified, would represent a violation of any SEC rule 
by a cable company. The answer was a straight no. 

Here in the newspaper article Mayor Ballard states his plight. Akron, 
he says, does not have ''the necessery strir^gs or controls to exercise 
any effective and informed regulation of this kind. In short, we lack 
the means to adequately protect the public iriterest. We don't know 
anything about this except what they see fit to tell us." To this, one 
can only add that cable franchises to the number of three thousand 
and more have been granted throughout the United States, few of 
which afford the public and the city government any more real con- 
trol over various matters of vital importance and concern than the 
city of Akron had when the rate issue arose there. 

Now. here's another interesting item, this one from Strauss Editors' 
Report. The issue in this case is the propriety of ownership of cable 
television systems by other types of communications media-in this 
instance, a newspaper. The item reads as follows: 

Promises, Promises-often essential to obtain a cable TV 
franchise-can also be troublesome later. Consider thb 
experience of the Tacoma (Wash. I News-Tribune. In its 
attempt to get the local cable TV franchise, the paper 
reportedly agreed to hold down on criticism of Incumbent 
officials as they went into last year's elections. A political 
reporter with a reputation for attacking the local adminis- 
tration was shifted to writing obituaries and innocuous 
featurettes. 

After the election, the city split its grant of the cable 
franchise between the Tribune and another group. Two days 
later the Tribune alleged in a front page expose that the 
other grantee had improper business ties with a city 
councilman. Next, the new deputy mayor , charged the 
paper with trying to discredit the other group, and the 
council withdrew the Tribune's cable franchise . . . 

Fi/ia'ly, the deputy r^ayor asked the FCC and the Senate 
Commerce Committee Chairman Magnuson (D-Wash.) to 
probe the Tribune's ''news disseminating monopoly." The 
paper-though it no longer has a CATV franchise-does own 
Tacoma's KTNT AM-FM-TV. 
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This item indicates what can happen when tfio ownerstiip of various 
types of media falls into fewer and fewer hands, Th^same people can 
manipulate not only what you see and hear on one medium, but on 
several media that together represent the lion's share of available local 
mass communications. 

The Federal Government's response to this problem has been halting 
an uncertain, and there are strong hints that such moves as have been 
made wiil be abridged or repealed, The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has issued a rule prohibiting TV stations located in a given 
community from owning a cable system that serves the same geographi- 
cal area, and it has under advisement a proposed rule that would simi- 
larly ban cross ownership of a newspaper and a cable system in the 
same market. But industry opposition to these cross ownership bans is 
powerful, and the voice of the industry seems to have been heard in the 
White House, The Office of Telecommunications Policy, which is an 
agency of the Executive Office of the President, has given clear indica 
tion that it opposes any restrictions on cross ownership of cable sys- 
tems by either broadcasters or newspapers. It seems unlikely that the 
Office would take a stance on this matter that did not represent the 
view of the White House, and it seems equally unlikely that any restric 
tions on cross ownership, present or proposed, wiH withstand the kind 
of political heat that can emanate from that quarter. What persuasion 
won't achie'^e, Administration sponsored legislation-introduced into 
a Congress whose members are heavily beholden to newspapers and 
broadcasters for their exposure to the electorate-will. 

Now, here is another item containing more bad news for people in 
whom the hope springs eternal that the function of governrnent is to 
protect their interests. It comes from the September 1972 issue of 
Cable Information, a newsletter for churchmen, educators, and com- 
munity leaders, published by the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ. This item discusses the 
newiy established Massachusetts Community Antenna Television Com- 
mission, which was created by state legislative enactment earlier this 
year with a broad mandate to search out the facts relating to cable 
and to promulgate appropriate rules and regulations. However, there 
are interests inteiit on reducing the Commission's effectiveness by 
subjecting it to economic starvation. **The governor's 1973 budget 
request of $102,000 for the CATV Commission," this item says/*was 
cut to $20,000 by the House Ways and Means Committee. Appoint- 
ment of the Commission, already five months overdue, is now still 
further delayed. According to the (Boston) Globe, it is already 'too 
late to have influenced the state's greatest burst of franchise-seeking 
activity/ " 
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If we move back again to the federal level, we find a jungle of regu- 
latory issues-too many to cover unless one were tc write a book. 
One that is of particular interest to this audience is the provision of 
FCC's new cable rules, enacted in March of this year, that relates to 
free channels. The FCC rules state that cable systems franchised in 
the nation's top 100 markets after the enactment of the rules must 
provide one free channel for educational use, one free channel for 
governmental use, and one free channel for public access. 

Now, the question immediately arises. What if a city conducts.a suc- 
cessful negotiation with a prospective franchisee that calls for more 
than one free channel for educational, governmental use, and/or 
public access? Increasingly it appears, that unless the city can con- 
vince the FCC that it has a need for these channels the Commission 
regards as valid, the Commission will not grant a Certificate of Com- 
pliance to permit such a franchise to go into effect. 

What we have, then, is a situation in vyhich the^ Commission, faced 
with the uncertain profitability ofx^ble in major markets, has 
decided to grant economic protection to the cable operator, re- 
gardless of whether the cable operator himself thinks he can make 
a go of things without su^fi protection, and regardless of what the 
city thinks it may need for valid social uses. Interesting questions 
are involved. First, do you feel that educational institutions, libraries, 
municipal age«^cies, and other social service users are entitled to free 
channels, or do you think that they, like anyone eire, should pay 
modest rental fees for channel space just as, for example, they pay 
for telephone and electric light service? Is it fair to ask the cable- 
operator for these things or not? Second, if you decide that it is 
fair, and if the cable operator Is willing to go along, is it a reason- 
able function of the Federal Communications Commission to usurp 
the judgment of both parties in the interest of a type of economic 
protection whose need has never really been tested or demonstrated 
in the marketplace? As educators and librarians these are issues on 
which it will be hard for you to avoid having an opinion as cable 
comes to your towns and cities. 

Well, so much for the bag of dead cats. There are a lot mort in the 
bag there, but we'll let them be. I rather guess that I have pro- 
duced enough of them to give you an idea of t^e complexity of the 
issues involved, and of how much tan be lost if people do not know 
and do not care. 
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But the scene is far from being really bleak. We can at least say that 
these days the cities are waking up, and so are schools, libraries. 
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social service cigencies, diul communily groups. Sonic cable operators 
are also truly interested in the rjrcat potential of the new communi- 
cations medium that they are bringing into being And some legis- 
lators and regulators are Interested in what this nation needs and 
wants. 

The most hop*:ful thing of all is conferences like this thai bring to- 
gether people who want to understand what the issues are, and what 
is at stake. When the issues arise in the coming months, a group of 
informed and concerned people in a community can quite literally 
make the difference. II is an open, fluid situation, on which energetic 
people can make an impact. Don't think that your voice is lost. It can 
be hoard. And it can matter a lot. 
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Kenney: This panel will address itself to the problem of Identify'inq 
user needs. You may wonder why we chose this topic for the first 
panel. We think it must be considered first because in order to uti- 
lize cable, libraries will be dealing with an entirely new clientele, 
whorD we have not reached before. We don't know who these people 
are and none of our present knowledge about users will be sufficient 
to extrapolate to this new clientele. When librarians talk about users, 
they often mean the people who come into the library, the ones who 
Constitute that famous 12-15 percent of the adult population which 
''Innumerable surveys have shown to be basically white, middle class. 
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well educated and suburban. Survey results have not changed very 
much in the past twenty-five years, between Berelson's Ttie Library's 
Public and Martin's Library Response to Urban Change. We pretty 
well know this clientele, who they are, why Ihey come, and what 
they do after they enter the library. 

Our "users", in the context of this conference, are different. Tl^ey are 
the ones whose television sets are connected to cable systems. They en- 
compass all social strata, all economic classes, all races and all ages. 
They are the ones who have not needed us before; now we are trying 
to reach them in an entirely new way, via cable, This requires planning 
on our part, and for this planning we must know more about these 
potential users than we do now. Perhaps we should call them non users, 
fjrst of all, because that is what most of them are. 

What do we know about these people? If we are talking about the urban 
poor, we know that their preferred medium for obtaining information is 
the radio; next is the local newspaper, followed by television, metro- 
politan dailies, and informal communication, in that order. I ibrariesdo 
not rank at all. When these psople want to resolve probler i they may 
have with conflicting information, they turn to their television sets 
(Greenberg and Oervan, Use of Mass Media by the Urban Poor). Other 
studies have shown the same pattern. 

There are other bits of information we can obtain. Census data show, 
among other things, that more color television sets are owned in the 
ghetto than in suburbia, that there are more television sets than tele- 
phones and bathtubs, per family. We know about average incomes, 
types of housing, and so forth. 

We do not Know very much ebout the information needs of these 
people, howeirer. And we do not know how most of these needs are 
preser>tlyimet. Perhaps it is useful to define mfqrmation needs. The 
dictionary defines need as: ''the lack of something requisite, desirable, 
useful. It implieS'Orgency and may suggest distress." (Emphasis sup 
^ plied ) The impldation appears to be that this is a "felt need" asop- 
poseiJito an "unfelt need." We r^annot deal with the latter very well; 
thg^vye should concentrate on the former. A '*felt need" is 'something 
somebody knows he needs. 

' l^ext, we should defjuu ir)formaiion. This we must do in tne broadest 
pTterms. The dictionary is helpful here also: *'The communication or 
''reception of knowledge/' Thus we may say that an '^information need'' 
Is anything someone wants to know and makes an effort to obtain. 
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This is far broader than wanting a piece of library material; it includes 
answers to questions as well as solutions to problems. It requires a dif- 
ferent approach from that which we have taken in libraries, where we 
ofteh point out sources,of information, rather than answering ques- 
tions. It requires an activity on our part much more complex and so- 
phisticated, with much more Involvement in the user's affairs than we 
normally offer in reference service, 

Let me try to outline what we need to know in order to meet thekinds 
of information needs described. We need to learn more than we know 
now about the community in which our potential users live. We need 
detailed data, something like the Census data mentioned before. More 
importantly, we r*3ed to translate this^data into impressions about 
what the people are really like. Data can only furnish a small part of 
this knowledge; the rest has to come from going out and talking with, 
not to, people, becoming part of the community and the groups with- 
in it. This is not easy to do, considering our backgrounds, and;the . bar- 
riers which are there, of which we are aware, and about which we can 
do little. It meari gaining the trust of people, and iearning from them 
what their concerns are. \X atso means trying to see the world through 
their eyes, rather than ours. That h perhaps the most difficult task; it 
is hard to try to feel what it is like to be in another person's skin. But 
it is necessary, because it can mean that we (ea^n respecl, and improve 
our understanding, both of ourselves and of our potential user group, . 

If we gain these three things-respect for persons very different Irom 
us, their trust, and understanding we will at the same time achieve 
something else-communication. And this is, of course, the crucial in- 
gredient in our effort to understand the commimity. 

If we learn to talk openly, freely, and with understanding to one 
another, we can then begin to find out whai: goes on in the commu- 
nity underneath the surface which it presents to the outside. We can 
find the informal networks through which information flows in the 
community, end we can plug into this most important sour^;e of in- 
formation. We can learn about the impact, or lack thereof, of the 
various agencies which are busy providing information to our com- 
munity, such as social service agencies, drop-in centers and the like. 
We can learn if and how they help with the soluticfi to such daily 
problems as: *'How do I go about getting bail for my brother who 
was arrested?" or, *'What can \ do about my landlord who will not 
give me back my rent security when I move?" These kinds of ques- 
tions are vital ones to our potential user group, and certainly not of 
the kind usually answered in libraries. Other people and agencies do 
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answer them, Who are they? How many people do they reach? We 
need to find them, find out what they are doing, and how, and to 
whom they are talking. This means going out; we cannot sit in our 
librarips and get this sort of information. 

Once we huve this data, we need to use it for community analysis of 
information needs, along with the more formal information available 
to us. We can construct a fairly accurate profile of our community- 
whai its neecis for information are, how they are presently being met, 
and by whom. Based on this analysis we can then begin to plan our 
activities, which shoutd complement rather than duplicate, and which 
can be vastly enhanced by cable. One of the more startling findings 
of sorne recent studies shows that despite a plethora of groups and 
^encies active in a given community, the people for whom specific 
informatiori is intended are often not reached, even though all pres- 
ently available communications media are used to advertise services, 
I see libraries as collectors and disseminators of information about 
inforiiiation-via cable. That is what we do best-collect, index, and 
disseminate. Thus our role can he that of community information 
switching center, bringing vital community information to the atten- 
tion of people who need it, arranged in such a way that it is mean- 
ingful to them, and then cablecast into their homes, via a medium they 
know and trust. 



Wilson: The point of this medium Js its accessibility, In^ Reading I 
worked with an anti-poverty organization where the probfems of low 
income families, such as housing, transportation, and consumer needs, 
cbuld be identified immediately by using this medium. Low-income 
people are not what Alvin Toffler would call "future-oriented." They 
are concerned wiiri the immediate questions iind r see this medium as 
one means to challenge this problem. 

Kenney: You feel that using video equipment in the streets with 
the people is a valid means of gathering information, or am I putting 
words in your mouth? 

Wilson: One of our projects in Reading was the taping of a local 
NAACP beauty contest. There was a sense of unification for the 
people as well as increased interest in the project and the medium 
itself, 

Warner: The BaUimore Regional Planning Council and the School 
of Library Service at the University of Maryland are jointly doing a 
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study, whose main concern is to determine information needs in an 
ufbani/ed community, and to find out what means are used to obtam 
information, as well as the tvi)e of responses received from the 
sources consulted. 

Our primary method was to try to go into an urban community and 
taik with a rejjresentative sampling of the community. It was not nec- 
essary that they be users of any type of information service. We 
utilized the Urbanised Area concept employed by the Census Bureau, 
This included the entire city of Baltimore, part of Baltimore County, 
part of Howard County, and part of Anne Arundel County, These 
are densely populated areas but there is a representative cross section 
of individuals in terms of socio economic levels. Typical of many large 
American cities, Baltimore is about evenly divided between black and 
white, although Baltimore County\to the north, is only 3 percent black. 

We needed to investigate three basic points: \) the information needs 
of the people; 2) what means they used in obtaining information; 
3) the type of responses recaivgd^rom the consulted sources. A great 
amount of data was gathered on our first and second questions but 
work is sJw^^needed X)n the third probtem. 

Our goal was 1000 respondents within the utbani2ed area; we com- 
pleted 950 questionnaires. Our emphasis vyas on why questions; this 
led to problems with coding since the 29 page questionnaire tended 
to be rather *'open epded." A collapsible coding system, roughly par- 
alleling the Dewey scheme, was developed, although it was not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

\ 

To develop the questionnaire-a vitally important part of the project- 
many established community groups were consulted and a number of 
ad hoc y^^oups were formed to act as an input as to the type of ques- 
tion and how it should be asked, Eightpilot interviews were conducted 
by our interviewers whom we selected from professional community 
organizers, social wor)<ers, etc. These interviews were followed by de- 
briefing sessions which gave us additional input for t^e development 
of the questionnaire The final version took nine months of work. The 
information received from respondents during the interview piocess will 
be compared later with the information received from the group and 
panel meetings. 

The interviews, approximately 45 minutes to an hour in length, pre- 
sented another problem -that of fear. Those contacted for an interview 
feared that it might be a set-up for a later burglary. Those doing the 
interviewing ran the rrsk of berng shot by homeowners who feared a 
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break in. We've had very interesting encounters, but thankfully, no 
deaths. 

Another problerrt encountered was //hether the perception of the 
problem or given set of facts differed between the interviewer and the 
respondent. A comparison will be made between the perceptions found 
in the respondents and the perceptions of those who are supposed to 
ftll information needs. This category would include librarians, commu- 
nity organizers, field workers, etc. Another basic question also arises. 
Do libraries have a role at all? Most of the information problems we 
are dealing with are tied to problems of service or of need. Tfiey run 
the gamut from the very serious to the very trivial. In the inper city, 
we find the information problem Centers about trash removal^, aban- 
doned cars, (o mention a few examples and the need for infoVmalfon 
h: ''Whom do I call?" We are also findincj that hiqher education ap- 
pears to be training ''system negoliaters" and that these are the people 
who seem to be the information surveyors in many communities. 

As was already mentioned, most of these information needs seem tied 
to surviva' struggle. Many people ca{i stale their problems but feel 
hopeless as to any solution. J think it is most important that we try 
to get people to think that there is a way to solve problems, but you 
cannot do that unless you have some kind of solution available. 

The influence of television viewing must ?Iso be considered. The 
Greenberg and Dervan study indicated that, in the areas studied, there 
was an average of two working TV sets per family regardless of race. 
Our findings indicate that, in some of the inner city areas, this 
average can go as high as four sets. So, I thmk we have some data 
to show that cable appears to be a feasible approach to information 
dissemination in various urban areas. 

Kenney: We have a number of problems which merit further dis- 
cussion. Ed Warner has raised the serious problem of two very dif- 
ferent conceptions of the same problem between the Information 
seeker and the information provider. I am also concerned, after 
listening to the panelists, ^bout the fact that many people have 
given up on their problems. Perhaps information won't help. Per- 
ha)ys there are no ready solutions to problems. These issues are 
vital if we are going to address ourselves to the information process 
in the cities. 
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Humphrey: I feel that I have to translate problems into terms of 
needs. When I say, ''This is what I need/' I then have to seek a re 
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source, and that is where the difficulty comes in. We have not been 
permitted ideals, a frame of reference, an ideology, or a vision. In our 
society second and third generation immigrants are creating for others 
the same oppressive life style which their own forebears once fled. A 
basic problem in our communities is. Where are the people who want 
to transcend the necessity for oppression? Whf re are the people who 
feel that the human race is capable of constructing another teveJ of 
living? 

I feel that in the urban communities we are ahead of other commu- 
nities in that we are feeling things tJ^jt they do not yet understand. 
The concerns the librarians have expressed about information re- 
sources are concerns that we laugh at. We wonder that people still 
have illusions, that they believe that the corporate or institutional 
mode can really take care of people's lives. It should be the supple- 
menlai, rather than the substantial, way of dealing with our lives. 
We need to be people first and corporations second. Most of the 
people here are present on a corporate ossignment, or because of 
their corporate role. It's their **job thing," or ^'profession thing." 
I hope some of us are here out of our "people thing." 

Bill Williams, Wyoming: I'm wondering about the role of tele- 
vision in a community which has a large ethnic minority. From an 
Angto-Saxon viewpoint some might say that television should play 
a life adjustment role in incufcating people with the values of society. 
Might we not be doing them a disservice in trying, through the me- 
dium of television, to make them adjust to a white middle class life 
style if they are already well adjusted to their own environment? 
Do we have a basis in our experience to provide valid information 
or programs over cabfe television that coutd be of real value to 
penolii living in a different environment? Should we even make the 
'effort, regardless of interviews and questiontjaires, or should we let 
them determine what should be produced? 

Kenney: I detect an assumption here that we are guilty of present- 
ing a point of view in our programming. What is public access? Public 
access supplies a channel to be used by community groups in the way 
in which they wish to use it. We are not given a license to impose our 
views, but rather to make sure that everyone gets a hearing. Perhaps 
someone could indicate ways in whtcn they encourage groups to pre- 
sent their own viewpoints end som^ of the problems they may have 
encountered. Have you had censorship problems? What about com- 
munity groups which have a very different viewpoint from that which 
is accepted? 
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ShaeffOr: Cable fs a psychological medium. When you get feedback 
from the mistakes you have made, you gradually (earn hov^^ to use 
that medium in a different way. Censorship comes with ed^iting, I en- 
courage people riot to edit. If they want to edit, I shovy ihem how 
and nothing more. The only rofe I try to play is that bf an educator 
in the technology. If they want, I try to educate Ih^hn to the philos- 
ophy of the medium. Traditionally, when someon^ had information, 
a professional media person came to the community and imposed 
himself on their problem, usually through dialc>^ue. He said some- 
thing; they said something, 1 just usually (et people go on with what 
they're doing. 

Kenney: Hov^ do peopfe respond to this type of opportunity? Do 
they lake advantage of it? Is the product something that other people 
will watch? If it is shown over cable, how many people ?re watching? 
Oc2s it change their lives? 

Wilsori: There ^s much interest, One of our projects was a film trib- 
ute tji/one of the local physicians in our community. The community 
had been aware we were working with half inch video equipment and 
many civic organizations came forward to help us. Dr. James F. 
Goodrim is one of the leading residents so there was a great amount 
of interest in its productfon, 

Kenney: How do you gauge feedback-phone calts, askina f)eople? 
How do you measure your impact? 

Wilson: Mainly from word of mouth, person to person contact, 

Joe Falgione, Pennsylvfania: ] do not agree that the number of 
TV sets in a household necessarily means that people are going to 
watch informational type cable television. Many of these seV^ are for 
escapism because peopfe can't solve the problems they do have, fnfor- 
mational type programs may even serve to make thjir frustrations 
greater. 

I have agreed with some comments here today; I have violently dis- 
agreed with others, ft is not information we need, but solution of 
problems. Local and national governments have the necessary infor- 
mation to act on problems but they do not act. Why use all our 
energies to provide information when we might do better in trying 
to provide pressures to change priorities so that there wiU be action. 
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Telling people why the housing problem isn't solved will not help 
them. Only by soivuig that problem wUl wo change their lives. Infor- 
malion and entertainment are not realty going tc solve the basic 
problems of people. 

Kenney: We really have been talking about two different things 
here. One is providing conr»munity progrp.mming, the other is dis- 
semination of factual information. 

Charles Crosby, Rhode island: l think we have a dichotomy 
here. We have the ovef-educated psychiatrist-social worker in Ed 
Warner's program, asking someone to tell his life story in 45 minutes 
on a 29 page questionnaire. Or we have what is being done on the 
streets with videotape, catching the nuances of people in their own 
environmerit. 



Humphrey: What has just been said indicates that definitions 
, iCed on ''objective reality" are as multiple as people. What is mis- 
sing is the opportunity for certain people to define the so called ob- 
jective world about them. Certain people say the urban community 
is chaotic and crisis-ridden; some of us say it is because we have all 
the by-products, the waste products of technology. We see the other 
side of the picture. We nave information you do not have. Do you 
know the effect of the transportation code on our children's lives- 
you who have playgrounds, garages, large wide streets? We have 
parking on both sides of the street and two-way traffic anJ no place 
to play. We take this information to the highway people and tell 
them cars should be outlawed from the inner city and there is a big 
discus^on because they don't know what it means. Daily happenings 
of rea) consequence to the urban community are unreal to the people 
who do not live there. The sleepwalkers in surburbia are facing this 
at an intellectual level. Libraries will either wake up to this kind of 
realityiand help us take the next step or they will continue tc> be- 
come obsolete. Libraries don't seem to be functioning today. It can- 
not remain IhatAvay. They wiH either fu'^.ction or they will not be. 

Kenney: The question is. Where does the library fit in here? What 
is its role? We do know that libraries will be information providers. 
They are not reacl)ing as many people as they wish, but for many 
people, the library can be a catalyst, helping them to know t?ach 
other and their responsibilities. 
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The library can provide simple direclory service via cable The names 
of agencies and the services they can provide could be listed on a 
continuous basis in the nianncr that some programs give stock market 
ref)orts. 



A third function woutd be to provide information to people already 
active in their community, advising them of services available to them 
to help them do a belter job. 

Mabel Fisher, Texas: \ would like to address myself to a rather 
philosophical concept, especially when we talk about mythology and 
ideals. I believe we WASPs are all captives to what I consider a my- 
thology foisted on us by advertising media and I would like to see 
the role of cable TV, especially in local communities, to be that of a 
demy ihologi zing instrument. I hope that ;able, if properly utilized by 
the pubhc library, will rebuild understanding after this demythologrz- 
ing has taken place. 

i would also like to refer to the information and referral service of 
the public library. If this were provided over cable, and if there were 
sufficient interest aroused in our communities, we could force city 
officials, the bureaucracy in city halt, into face-to-face confror^tations 
on cable television. This is a much more immediate way for people to 
see their local officials' uehavior than reading about It. 

Kenney: What you are saying, I think, is that it works both ways. 
People don't know the reaf problems; if we can show them their 
local officials on their TV sets, in a city council meeting, a Board of 
Education meeting, it should make them better informed about what 
the problems are, and they, in turn, can make more iniellrgent pre- 
sentations than before, when we often had much passion but little 
information. 

Crosby: In regard to determining information needs, wc are in 
a real trap. We are trying to collect empirical data to generalize 
to a large group, for whom we must develop programs. It is not pos- 
sible, under present political and economic conditions, to have per- 
sonalized data; too, they cannot be limited by geographic boundaries 
that are too small. Shaeffer's perception of what goes on rn the street 
is based on not interfering with things as they are happening; he is 
very careful about that. And yet he cannot generalize this informa- 
tion to a larger group. It is an age old problem; yet, approaches must 
be tried in order to formulate responsive piograms 
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Wigren: This session is called "Organizing the Community." Before 
we begin I want to say something relating to the program we have 
just had on '*User Needs." ft is about an experience I had in Alaska 
two years ago. As many of you know, I have been working with 
Alaskan native villages and the teachers in Alaska on a number of 
projects, particularly on a satellite study. We were doing an educa- 
tior^al needs survey. Two of us were going from one village to another 
to do a needs assessment. We got io a little village called Tildens. 
which is on the Bering Sea, and we decided we would leave portapak 
equipment in the village for two weeks. We taught them how to use 
it and then we went somewhere etse. We were not sure whether any- 
thing would happen, but when we came back at the end of the two- 
week period, they handed us a videotape. We asked what it was and 
they said, "Welf, we've written a visual tetter to the governor. We 
want him to know what s^e of our problems are." We could hardly 
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Walt to see it. When we looked at it, we found that they had kept 
the camera far too long on some subjects and when we asked them 
why, they said that they felt that these were important and so, much 
time was spent on them, There were two things they emphasized that 
just floored us. One of them was their need fpr fresh water supply, 
which they didn't really have, and we did not know that it was such 
a great problem. The second thing that was even more surprising was 
their need for refrigeration. We couldn't imagine Eskimos needing ice 
boxes. But they do. They told us that one of their greatest problems 
is that they get all this reindeer and caribou meat. Along comes July ^ 
and August and things begin to warm up to about 50° and they lose 
all their meat, because it spoils. If we had been making a needs study 
of Alaska we would never have put refrigeration as one of the primary 
needs. Yet here were people using this medium to tell their own story, 
to let the rest of the world know what their real needs are. 

This is the greatest possible thing you can do in terms of cable 
tefevision, because CATV will open up a whole new dimension of 
localism, since cable is Jocal television. It Is a whole new kind of 
television. Let us stop caMing it cable television and call it cable 
communications instead, because that is what it really is. It is the 
second coming of television, and we hope that the second coming of 
television will be t)etter than its first coming. If all that cable is 
going to do is to bring us clearer, ghost-free signals and more 
entertainment programs from far away places, \ could personally 
care less. This is not what is says to me. It is not what is says to 
you, either. It is not what it says to teachers in this country and to 
many community groups, particularly minority groups. I don't want 
more of the same. What we want is a new kind of communications 
Via cable that we have never been able to see before. 

So I submit to you that cable television really is cable communica- 
tions, twcause it not only makes possible, in addition to good signals 
and distant channels, local origination par excellence^ but it also 
makes possible a new kind of broadband communications to all 
communities tfiat we have not had beforo. Of course you are 
turned on by the broadband communications aspect because of the 
on demand retrieval and computer interconnections and all the many 
other things it is going to make possible eventually. And, last but 
not least, the great interaction possibilities. It Is two-way. You 
can talk back to your television set for the first time. 



Now having said that, let me caution you that this is not going to 
happen overnight. It is not going to happen at all unless all of us roll 
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up our sleeves and get Involved in this whole thing. I am desperately 
afraid that, unless the public is involved, our communities are going to 
be shortchanged Cable operators, because it is a rich investment op- 
portunity, have a tendency not to go into these other areas, and to 
them the shining gold is :n distant signals arid in the cfear, ghost-free 
pictures. Therefore, much that cable will offer is going to be up tc 
you and me. We have to keep reminding not only the cable opera- 
tors but also our city fathers of the fact that cable is a new kind of 
animal. What we are really talking about here is cable information 
systems, i think this \s an important concept. No matter what the 
technology, whether It's cable or satellite, it is really important to get 
;he public involved. There has to be citizen action. People have to 
tell you, or you have to identify the needs, so that you will know 
how to use this medium to maximum effectiveness. 

I think that we have a job to do. The basic question is how can the 
community, how can citizen groups, or citizens themselves as indiv'idu^ 
als, gel a handle on cable. It Is a very important business, because 
there is no such thing as someone else making the decision for you. 
There are so many alternatives your community must know about, 
and youf job as librarians is to be a catalyst in the community, and 
get the information out, to organize town meetings, to get round- 
tables going. 

Let me s^y something about PubliCable, which you have heard about 
on the national scene. It is a group of individuals and organizations 
that formed to help protect the public interest in cable communica- 
tions. We have been refecred to by the trade press as the ^'United 
Nations of Cable" and I think to a degree we are. We have many 
different groups but we also have many Individuals. We have 70 
groups and 115 other individuals who represent no one but them- 
selves. We invite anyone who wishes to, to become a member of 
PubfiCable. It costs $100 for group membership, and $15 to 
become an individual member. In PubliCable we have such groups as 
the League of Cities, the Council of Mayors, the Cable Television 
Information Center, the National Grange, the National Urban 
League, the Consumer's Federation, and the American Library As- 
sociation. It is primarily a forum and we attempt to make it a good 
dialogue on one or two issues at each monthly meeting. We are now 
about one year and two months old. How long we will be together, 
I do not know. I know that most of our concerns have been in the 
areas of franchising and state/federal reflation of cable. 

I think there is a role for community groups to get together, not 
only to inform one another, but also to find out whore the action is. 
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and to organize so lhat all of bur affiliates on the local level can get 
together when there is to be a Hearing, so they can make their points 
of view known. \ 

\ 

There Is another group that 1 have nbt mentioned so far and it needs 
to be mentioned. A very important g>oup on the national scene is 
celled th6 Gable Television InformationVenter. This group is a power- 
house of information. It works pr imarilyVvith local and state offi- 
cials, but it does help community groups also. The address is 
2100 M Stjeel, Washington. D.C, and I c°ftai\l/ hope you will 
be in totjch with them. \ 

Sparr: I can't separate the defining of user p^^eds\n(J the organizing 
of the community. I think that there is a definitt tic^^n; organizing the 
community does not mean that everybody is going to get together and 
have a meeting. This happens, and this is necessary eventually. But 
organizing the community means making the community^^aware of 
what cable can and will do or should do. The library is in an extremely 
good position to organize the community/ Libraries have siaff, and 
many libraries (at least in my area) have meeting rooms they can make 
available for planning sessions. Having facilities is a big asset in getting 
information out. 



Next, we have to look at whom we are going to organize. We once 
tried to organize a group in a hurry, f got a call on a Friday that 
there was to be a franchise hearing the following Tuesday, and *'if 
you Gon't make that franchise hearing, you're in troubfe." So I 
called various organizations, asking them to a meeting. I couldn't 
get anybody to organize that fast. This is not the way it should be 
done. You should have a lot more planning before a franchise ever 
comes up, but you don't alvyays get to do that. 

Not only people who are members of professional associations should 
be involved. Get into the local community. Get the service organiza- 
tions, organize the senior citizens. There is a tremendous wealth out 
there and the senior citizens groups not only have the information, 
they also have the time and they are looking for something to do. 
They will work hard for you. 

You have media specialists and if you can get this kind of person 
involved in the cable question you will have resou%e persons who 
can help the people in the community find out exactly what equip- 
ment is available and how it can be used. 
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Just remember how cable television started: a started not as cable 
television, but as CATV, Community Antenna Television, and the 
community was the emphasis. And the community is the emphasis 
that has to be reborn. There is a tendency today in the cable in- 
dustry to forget the community, just to worry about the imfJication 
of the segments. We've got to organize the community. Someone 
has to do it and I think libraries have got the potential and the 
wherewithal to do <t. 

Shaeffer: My own approach has been not to organize the com- 
munity but, through a kind of non organi/alion, to set up a store- 
front center in the community. My reason for this is that the local 
cabte company has established a local video workshop. The cable 
company is held in respect by the elected officials, so any kind of 
criticism I woutd try to make about improvement of services would 
put me in a worse light than I already am. Therefore, my approach 
has been to tfy and develop a non profit corporation in a storefront 
facility. In that storefront facility I will distribute any information 
that I can on what a cable operation can do. 

Humphrey: The reason I reject the notion of organization in my 
particular community is two fold. First of all, my community is 
already over-organized. Ten years ago the "Great Society" did a 
tremendous job of creating structures and networks in our community 
which have been used primarily as political instruments for a one-way 
information process. I don't want to see any more of that. That kind 
of organizing has come along every two of three years in our com- 
munity. It has gone on at the municipal level, at the state level, and 
at the federal ievel. 

The reason I am against these organizing efforts is not that I believe 
people should not be organized, but because I feel that when alien or 
external systems have to organize you then you are, in fact, disoriented. 

The other part of my reason is that my community is under-informed, 
and I think to behave rationally one must have information, otherwise 
one behaves emotionally. I don't want to sound philosophical, but 
it's when I've come to ic trying to make sense out of what is going 
on in my community. I feel that we need a great deal of informa- 
tion, and that we need to suspend some of the organizations which 
function in our community. Some of them are residuals that go 
back even further than the Great Society era. We have labor 
organizations in our community which are attempting to influence 
certain kinds of approaches to consumerism, and a lot of it is 
dedicated to keeping certain jobs and industries going. We also 
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have in our com m unity problems between the different levels of 
government, Now you may not think that this is a concern in the 
information process, but if we could sort out and make coherent 
the roles of the various levels of government which have some man- 
date in relation to the people, I think ft would help. For instance, 
in my city cable is not a household word. The average person iri 
this town has never heard of cable, and that seems remarkable 
because there are suburban and rural areas where people see cable 
as an everyday reality. 

We need some information about what is happening in society. For 
example, social workers came into being as part of the great move to 
Americanize the immigrants-there was a need for people with a 
different language, a different culture, a different international 
orientation to be harmoni^ed into American culture, American life, 
the American political system. Social workers began to make that 
happen. The people who are now being influenced by social workers 
are not people in serious need of being Americanized. Yet social 
workers are still going about that same process. It is in thp cities that 
most sociat work is done, yet we who tive in the cities do not have 
the same need to learn. We know the American language, we know 
the American culture, we know the rhetoric, we know all about 
America. We know more than the social workers do, because we have 
seen it from the inside and the outside. 

I think librarians have been rather sterile; they've been out of it as ' 
far as organizing the community. I think, instead of organizing the 
community, (he function thai they should have is informing the 
community. I think the library is in a position to do that but this has 
social consequences; it takes courage; it also takes some idealism, 
which I'm not sure is legal anymore. We have to presume that ideal- 
ism is possible, that it is possible to create a new frame of reference 
and then work toward it as a goal. Too often our communities are 
approached in ter/ns of how you see your problems and not how we 
envision the world, how we see the future, what we think that we as 
human beings are capable of. This is something we would like to tell 
people. Social workers don't want to hear it and maybe librarians 
don't either. I am assuming there are people who do want to hear 
this, who do want to communicate, who do want to be part of a 
two way information process. 

Another problem is that in communities we have developed such 
sophisticated ways of polarization that we can stereotype everybody 
in five different dimensions. For instance I could be stereotyped be- 
^ cause I am black, because I am female, because I am urban, because 
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/ am nOfvChrisOan, because I am non Jewish, I think we have done 
so much of this in our society that what we need now is the fusion 
process. This, does not mean that individuals have to come together 
physicaUv. because (hat is not what it is about, but con>e together so 
that we can develop the kind of frame of reference where we under- 
stand wftat reality is, where we do not go around having to eliminate 
half the world because it is not standard, where we do not go 
around indicating that females are less than human beings because 
they are not male, where young people are not regarded as a differ- 
ent species from other people. • 

In our community we need some kind of harmonizing force, some 
kind of fusion process, some kind of commonality of information. 
We need a gcneralisl view. We d'^n't want to see the general library 
done away with as the family doctor was done away with, if that 
makes sense. I don't think about libraries every day, but it seems to 
me that libraries are in danger of being specialized out; phased out, 

Wigren: I think all of us do not agree on the approaches, but we 
are agreed on one thing and that is that our communities need to 
be informed, that information is the start, that our communities 
are under-informed. It is interesting to me that all the arguments 
thai have been given for not organizing, which I think are very 
valid, are also the arguments that many of us have given for orga- 
nizing. They are the very same arguments. Three things were men- 
tioned that I know we have all struggled with; How do we get a 
commonality in the community? How do we create a fusion process? 
How do we get a harmonizing force? Let me say that before we 
even organized PubliCabte, there were about 60 of us who met for 
about three months on the average of every two or three weeks 
> informing one another, but there was stilt something tacking we 
felt, The thing that was lacking, in our judgment, was clout, and the 
\only way we could get clout to help people in the field, was through 
bur own membership. They, in turn, could go out and inform other 
people, because each of us has a network within his own organiza- 
tion. We are using these networks as a means of disseminating in- 
formation. How do you get the information out unless you can 
unite in a common force at the local level to see that the communi- 
ties are not shortchanged in this whole process? 

Humphrey: Coafd you subscribe to a pnority objective that aims 
at increasing the survival probabilities of people living in the cities? 
If you could subscribe to that priority, I could collaborate with you. 
How do we begin (o do that? That would be the question, because 
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the clout that you tafk about is lined up anoinst us, and you don't 
get clout to turn against itself,. or at least you don't do that by your- 
self. 

Wigren:/ One of the things for which we need cfoul is that in some 
localities'^ there ought to be minority ownership of cable systems. 
Why did we start PubliCable originally? It didn't originate in my 
office. It happened because a group of black c^ti^ens came to see mo 
and said/'Will you join with us to help to get the communities in- 
formed?'' and we talked about ways that we could do this. We de- 
cided we would have some meetings, town forums on the subject, 
One of their coficerns has been that black commijnities are not so 
much interested in access as they are in ownership. They want a 
piece of the action. They want to see some cable systems in this 
country operated by blacks. This is important because they feel it is 
the minority group's last opportunity to have any part, really, in the 
communications system, They have lost their opportunities in cum- 
mercial broadcasting. Very few blacks or American Indians or 
Chicanos are involved in any of these groups. Certainly in my own 
field of public broadcasting, our record is very bad. Despite all of our 
talk, there is not a single black manager of the 212 public broadcast- 
ing stations. There is a total of perhaps 15 or 20 blacks who ^re in 
positions of responsibility in any of these public broadcast stations. 
So here, in cable, is the minority group's last opportunity. We 
thought that by organizing, we would be able to make some im- 
print on the community of the value of that issue. 

Humphrey: The mythology about minority groups is one that 
troubles me because the country is made up of many minority 
groups and everybody is in a minority, dependmg on what iie expects 
to get for being part of that minority. J can be a minority down to 
where I'm a minority of one. But the people in the black community 
who are quoted in terms of wanting a piece ot the action are simply 
those pcoptc who arc being looked for by those people who aie 
already part of the action. That means that when you come to our 
community you will find whatever reflection you cast, 

/ 

Wigren: Are you saying that these black leaders don't represent the 
real feelings of the community? 

Humphrey: No, I'm saying that there are some very economically 

astute people who respond to the larger society by calling for a piece / ^ 

of the action. You don't develop an economy as a nation until yon 
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develop soine very serious exchanges of values. That is, I have son^e- 
thing that somebody else wants and therefore it takes on a value, and 
I've created a medium of exchange. We have to IjveXwith duality. We 
have to attempt to have some kind of cultural integfjity, meaning ex- 
changing things of value to each'other, participating in common 
activities, common developments, common goals. But at the same 
time, we have to interact with the dollar-based American system. 

Bill Williams, Wyoming; You have alluded several times in your 
conversation to the possibility that libraries are fighting for survival. 

Humphrey: No, ) said that urban communities are. 

Williams: Well, libraries are fighting for survival also. Now, looking 
at it from a pragmatic point of view, where are the libraries going to 
turn, if they do turr\ to try to get more support? I would maintain 
that they are going to try to go back to those who have traditionally 
supported them in the past. 

Humphrey: All kinds of institutions that want to change their 
function in the comnumity have been trying to get the black com- 
nvjniiy t^ endorse them, and in fact, in our community they have 
iyeen doing it very welL I think our community is a reflection of the 
larger society, but we constantly get used by that larger society in a 
polan/ing way. I thmk libraries are beginning to relate to the fact 
that this diversity is all around them, at least in the urban communi- 
ties, and begin to see we have got a commonality of concern. How 
do we translate this into a resource? 

I can give you one example of what I mean by a cooperative. We, in 
our community, are trying to get video equipment so that we can go 
out on the street. In fact. Brent Shaeffer gave me this idea. He came 
* down one Sunday and followed us around with his cc^uipment. Wo 
have talked to several people and we would like to show the news in 
our community three times a day, at 12:00 noon, 6:00 p.m, and 
11:00 p.m. We would like to show it on TV monitors in a big room 
and we have several possible places where we could do this. \f we 
can get the ecjuipment, wo have the volunteers. We have talked with 
people in the public schools and we want each school class to have a 
public relations offrcer, and we would like 4II the schook to send us 
information every week on what's going on so' we'll know what to 
shoot. We will pass out forms on the corner, where we will be shoot- 
ing street scenes, telling people where anci when to come and watch 
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the !ocu) nt?ws, We are colli luj this "OjXMvnion Gooel Ni*ws on th<? 
Honiefront/' ami we aie not (joiruj to I'ly lo <jol a bcjiaiiccii view uf 
anythiny. We will took for the courafjeous, the beautiiu), th^ irv 
spirmg. anything ih,H is reacfTiny uf)wauls. So this is one pfO[)osal. 
We inviie libraries, ufiions, anybody, to'help liberatf this efjuifniient 
for us. We would be willing to let them cIq whauvor they want in 
relation to sbarin*) this information, because we think that given this 
c(|uipnicnt Wo can hrul the coninioji resource. If tne library (jot us 
this o(|uipment, or the telephone company or the cable coni|)any, 
then of course) we would help thern go (iowntown and seU it as a 
program to be funded. It woufd Ix? \n our interest to do that. 
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Noia: 

A formal presentation with slides by Arnold Sparr consti- 
tuted the first port of tirj program Before the beginning 
of the program Dr, VJigren had asked the audience to 
submit written questions, and the remainder of the pro- 
gram was given to dealing with as many as could be 
answered in the assigned time period. 
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Sparr: The library has been expanding in sr/e and services to meet 
the needs and desires of its patrons, and it is imperative that hbrarians* 
knowledge of the potential of cable grow with the CA i" V industry. The 
service: librarians can provide via CATV are limited only by available 
channel space, equipment, and imagination. Senior citi^ens, sonrje of \ 
whom cannot even climb the steps of a bookmobile, can view biiok 
-reviews and travelogues on their home TV sets. A scholar, workino in 
one library, could scan resource material located in a central repository 
to injure the pertinence of its contents before requesting a copy fo\ 
concentrated study. Telephoned reference questions can be answere^ 
by p/acmg the appropriate material under the lens of a television cam\ 
era. allowing the home patron to view the materia), including charts \ 
and diagrams, thus freeing the librarian to help those working in the ^ 
library. Before the potential uses can be set into operation, however, 
there must be complete and unencumbered access to the cable system. 



One of the first and most crucial steps that should be taken before 
seeking access to the cable >s to form a broadbased group to deter- 
mine how the cable is lo be utilized. The task force should have a 
membership representing librarians, audio visual specialists, educa- 
tional administrators, community service organizations, and regional 
educational groups. It is a good idea to have a lawyer and a technical 
engineer for the group, since ideas that sound good are sometimes 
either legally or technically not feasible. Once formed, the group 
should set up a responsible coordinating agency, preferably an estab 
lished regional group, rather than a professional association or com- 
mittee. The coordinating agency will then consolidate all the sug- 
gestions into a utilization plan. 

If there is an operating cable system in the area, do present the plan 
to the cable operator. Most cable managers aie reasonable, commu- 
nity-minded businessmen who will cooperate if presented with a 
feasible proposal. Not all cable operators, however, will welcome 
you with open arms. Today it has become fashionable to place many 
demands on CATV systems. These demands range from the newly 
enacted FCC regulations, to state and local regulations, to local group 
demands for many free channels. The reeling cable operator may con- 
sider an additional request forxable space as the last ;traw. At that 
poirt he must be convinced that any requested channels will be con- 
tinuously used and that the CATV company will get all the recogni- 
tion it deserves. It might even be suggested to the cable operator 
that an experimentation period be set up to prove that library serv- 
ices via cable will actually be used. At the end of this period the 
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cable operator will have the option of cancelling the use of the chan- 
nel; if the project is successful the local subscribers will put pressure 
on the CATV company to have it continued. If the project did not 
receive subscriber acceptance, then the cable space should be utilized 
In other ways. 



When no operating cable company exists, your tark may be easier. 
First, check with the local municipality to see if a dormant fran- 
chise exists. In the event that one does, contact the franchise holder. 
If possible, determine when the cable operator will begin construc- 
tion of the system. Inform the operator of your plan, find out his 
reaction, and see if he has any suggestions for changing or improving 
the plan. Cooperate with the local c^ble operator as he begins build- 
ing his cable system. Remember, the costs and problems of the cable 
company are generally greatest during the initial construction period; 
give the operator breathing space. Cooperatiort and consideration go a 
long way toward establishing a good working relationship for all 
concerned. 



If no franchise has been awarded, it is up to the coordinating group to 
inform the local officials that, if a CATV franchise is requested, it 
would like to participate in the public hearing. Better yet, meet with 
•local officials to see if a CATV ordinance can be enacted. Once a 
municipality has established a CATV ordinance, than all prospective 
companies will know what conditions must be met before a cable 
system can be constructed. Under an ordinance all franchise holders 
are bound by the same requirements - there isn't the usual haggling 
about franchise provisos by each franchise applicant. The ordinance, 
ihough it has the advantage of standardizing the franchises, has also 
the disadvantage of being more difficult to amend. 
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Some municipalities may not like the inflexibility of an ordinance, 
and would prefer to negotiate separate franchises with each applicant. 
If this is the situation in your area, the coordinating committee 
should attend each public franchise hearing (required by FCC regula- 
tion) and present the town fathers with a list of those franchise pro- 
visos that would best serve the public needs of the community. Prior 
to the hearing It is a good idea to contact the municipal officials to 
inform them of your plans to speak at the hearing. It is atso com- 
mon courtesy to contact the franchise applicant, prior to the hear- 
ing, to tell him of your intended request. By not springing demands 
on the cable operator at the hearing, the committee can further show 
a desire for cooperation rather than cor^frontation. 
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On the day c' the hearing a spokcsnian shoulti make an oral presenta- 
tion to the municipal officials, indicating not only what, provisos the 
group would hke to sec included in the franchise but why these pro- 
visos are beneficial to the community at large. In addition, do present 
each town father with a written copy of your presentation on letter- 
head stationery, indicating the name of the spokesman, so tha: he can 
be contacted in the future if the need should arise. Be prepared to 
answer questions about the proposal. The town fathers might want to 
know the feasibility of the proposal, the costs involved, and the sug- 
gested procedures for cable access. The cable operator may ask ques- 
tions, too, but don't be drawn into technical converS'itions unless 
the spokesman for the group is technically competent. 

The proposal itself will be the critical part of access to the cable. 
Don't ask that all the proposals be implemented immediately. Build 
delays into your proposal. '^Vhen sking for channel allocations, it is 
best to ask for a percentage of the system rather than a specific num- 
tjer of channels. This way, as the cable system grows, so can your 
access to it. However, you must spell out a schedule for the utiliza- 
tion of each channel requested. A use schedule is preferable to one 
that is chronological. The first channel should be allocated immedi- 
ately when the cable system begins operation; each additional chan- 
nel should be allocated, one at a time, only after the coordinating 
group has shown the need for the additional cable spectrum. In addi- 
tion, the proposal should specify that the caole operator has a reason- 
able period of time to vac.te the required channels, (probably not 
less than six months). Don't try to squirrel away precious cable 
space; it is not fair to the cable operator, it is not fair to the com- 
munity, and the FCC will not allow it. 

The cable operator should be asked to make a free cable drop to 
every school and public library in his franchise area. A statement ex- 
cluding additional sf^t charges should also be included in the proposal. 
If your library or school is built in a "multiple building" or "campus" 
configuration, it is unrealistic to expect the cable operator to make a 
drop to each building. The school or library administrator must se- 
lect a single head-end site, the control center of a television distribu- 
tion system, and have the cable installed at that point. It is then the 
administrator's responsibility to see that there is an adequate distribu- 
tion system to carry all the programming the cable has to offer. 

Providing the community with book reviews, travelogues, etc., re- 
quires some production equipment. The cable operator may be will- 
ing to contribute some of this equipment if a modest request is in- 
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clucied in tfv3 proposal. Don't ask for a netwof k studio, greed is 
usually r^^w.ircJed with nothing! 

Many of the groups represented by the lask force are going to want 
access to the cable, arid the coordinating agency takes on an addi 
tionat role at this point. It must set up preemption procedures so 
that there are no schedule pro!)fems. All access to the cable chan 
rwh aHocated as a result of the proposal should be processed 
through the coordinating orgunl^ation rather than burdening the cable 
operator with the task of schedule maker and peace keeper. Be sure 
the coordinating organi2ation will be around as long as the cable com- 
pjny, and that all necessary approval is obtained from the organi^a 
tion's governing board. 

The interconnection of cable systems, which Is frequently necessary 
to provide complete services, is difficult but not impossible. If more 
than one cable system is Of>eratlng in an area serviced by one or 
more libraries, interconnection can be achieved via several methods. 
The first is by a direct cable connection from one system to another. 
This method is limited by the physical location of each systems 
head end and the total length of cable used; there is a degradation of 
the picture if too many line amplifiers are needed to push the signal 
from one place to another. A second method Is to have the coordi- 
nating agency or a participating group set up a microwave system. By 
requiring the cable operator to receive and convert down the micro- 
wave signal to a usat)le cable channel that has been allocated, all 
patrons can receive the same program regardless of the cable system 
to which they subscribe. 

The cable ope^ato.' has the responsibility to provide community ser- 
vices. He is utHi. :ng public streets and access ways but is not limited 
to a specific percentage of profit. He Is not, however, to be considered 
a limitless source of free services and money. Don't be afraid to 
spend some of your revenue on the cable services you have proposed. 
The cable operator has the responsibility previously mentioned, but 
that does not mean he must support the entire community completely. 

Seek advice when needed, There are many national and local organi- 
sations, including NEA, ALA, AECT, state education departments, and 
state library bureaus, that will provide Information on the access and 
utilization of CATV. 

Once you have set up the committee, presented your proposal to the 
municipal officials, and met with the cable operator, your responsibil- 
ities have just begun, Whun a franchise has been awarded you must: 
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1 Plan programming, 

2 Involve ^xDtential users in plannir^g. 

3 8e sure all facilities can receive program. 

4 Cooperaio with the cable operator. 

5 Use a\\ of the system requested, 

6 Keep abreast of all the FCC regulations. 

CijDie television has great potential, but potential will not help your 
patrons. Utfn?e the cable. Harr^ess that potential making library and 
learning via cable a reality. The idea is not a dream; it takes persever- 
ance and cooperation to begin the successful use of CATV. 

Question: What about consultants? Is there a consultant's direc- 
tory? Have you any comments about the free services of consultants 
provided by differerjt units? Where do we go to find help? And how 
long is public involvement expected to take? 

Wigren: Consultants for state and local officials are available from 
the Cable Television Information Center, 2100 M Street, Washington, 
O.C. I think they charge a fee. 

Another source of consultants is PubliCabfc, which hasn't been funded 
yet, and so doesn't have'lhe money to pay travel expenses. But if you 
lell them what kind of help you need, and are willing to pay expenses^ 
they'll send a couple of people to help you. Sometimes, of course, 
these consultants can't get released from their jobs; in that case, they 
have to be paid an honorarium of at least $100, 

As for public involvement, let me bring to your attention the United 
Church of Christ's primer on cable. It's called A Short Course on 
Cable, and at the very end of it there's a section called ''Community 
Supervision," in which is recommended the establishment of an offi- 
cially recognised, but independent, watchdog agency. Such an agency 
would be on going and would protect the public's interest by working 
with the cable operators to see that they carry out their promises of 
facilities and service, and by seeing to it that the public has access to 
the system on a non discriminatory basis, and that the funds are 
^ equitably used in relation to the people involved. 
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Question: How do you find - *t whom you should see locally about 
franchises? 

Wigren: The Associalion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment has published in Interpretations a piece called "Cable TV: Pro- 
tecting Its Future in Education," which lists franchising requirements. 

Sparr: In general, the place to start is the town post office. After 
that, there are several other sources you can contact, but you shouUJ 
go to your local clerk's office first to find out what the procedure 
is in your area. 

Qliestion: Can the assurance of interconnection be written into 
local franchises? 

Warner: The FCC rules provide only minima! criteria; they require 
only that the capability of interconnection be there. But obviously, 
there's quite a difference between potential interconnection and actual 
interconnection. The problem basically is one of intergovernmental 
relations. If the various levels of government could get together prior 
to Issuing a franchise, these relations could be worked out and the 
franchise itself could be granted on an interjurisdictional basis. In most 
cases, a franchise is granted on the basis of solitary jurisdiction, a d 
no matter what that jurisdiction is, the question of interconnection 
occurs only as an afterthought, in other words, it's only after a fran- 
chise has been granted that anyone asks how it might be possible to 
establish a 'ink with an adjacent franchise. Those of you who have 
been involv^'d with interlibrary cooperation already know how ex- 
tremely dih'k^ult it is to get any kind of legal commitment for the 
interconnection ;nything. P^re the problem is even more compli- 
cated. You not only have the traditional problem of intergovern- 
mental relations, you also have the problem of trying to understand 
what cable is all about. It's al< too confusing to try to do at once. 

Question: How can a county government protect the county's in- 
terests in an area covered by multiple franchises? 

Wigren: I think the best example of what. can be done is what 
already has been done in San Diego Count/, where forty-two com- 
munities got together with the vanous cab}e operators and agreed 
on 3 master plan. Write to Henry McCarty, Director of Audiovisual 
Service, 641 Linda Vista Road, San Diego, California. 
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Question: How do 'we persuade cable companies outside the one 
hundred major markets to comply with a community's wishes for one 
public access channel? 

Briscoe: There are two ways. One is simply to go to the CATV 
operator and talk to him. Come up with some basic plan of how you 
would like to see the channel operated. He will probably be receptive, 
4 because what th^s industry needs n-fore than anything e)se at present 

is belter quality pictures and greater variety in programming to offer 
subscribers. In fact, back in 1966, the industry was suggesting that 
community advisory councils be formed to develop local program- 
ming services. 

The other ans\-ver lies with the realization that when any current fran- 
chise expires, the system will have to apply to the FCC for a certificate 
of compliance; this n^eans that during the renewal period the franchise 
wit! have to comply with the rules that the FCC has laid down. If you 
didn't meet with a a cooperative attitude before, you probably will then. 

Question: How do you ensure free cabling of public institutions such 
as librar' ;s? 

Briscoe: My assumption is that the question refers to internal wiring. 
What I would like to say about that is this: most cable operators are 
willing to at least consider wiring buildings such as libraries at cost, 
and it's often a good idea to have them do it, because they're certain 
to do a professional job. Other wiring contractors can often lead you 
astray. 

Sparr: That's true, but it doesn't preclude getting other bids. The 
cabl operator certainly has the expertise.his livelihood depends on the 
cable operating consistently and continually. Moreover, some of these 
ou**its that bid on school internal systems are fly-by-night organiza- 
tions; some schools that took the lowest bid found themselves in trouble 
later on. What you want, obviously, is»the best job at the towest cost. 
But low cost doesn't always mean low bid 

Question: Would it be wise for a library to join forces with a par- 
ticular applicant for a franchise or should it stay neutral? 

Shaeffer: If the library has worked out a proposal for a franchise 
with someone and is assured thereby that the library's needs will be 
met, yes. Should it stay neutrat? No. 
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Question: isn't il true thai, since the FCC's regulations were handcci 
down, three has been regarded as the maximum, not the minimum, 
number of free channels necessary? 

Wigren: My assumption all along was thai the number indicated a 
minimum. But let me refer you to FCC Newsletter 87959, entitled 
"Franchise Provisions at Variance with the FCC Rules." Its format 
is thai of a question and answer session, w'th the questions being 
answered by Sol Schildhouse, who is head of the Cable Bureau of the 
FCC. One of the questions that Schildhouse answers is this: *'Can 
a franchising authority require a franchisee lo make available more 
access channels ihan those specified by the Commission?" and 
Schildhouse answers this in the negative. You have lo come up with 
a pfan for the use of further channels before you can get more than 
the minimum. 



Briscoe: Td like to comment on the questiori of ownership. Most 
of the people proposing municipal or non profit ownership are doing 
so for the wrong reasons, and as a result are entertaining a great 
many false expectations. This industry always faces great capital 
expenditures at the outset. This results, for about ten or fifteen 
years, in what is known as negative cash flow. Instead of getting 
money out of the system, you have to keep putting money into it, 
in order to try to retrieve your initial investment. The hope that 
the establishment of community cable systems will provide great 
and immediate profits for use in worthwhile endeavors is simply 
not reahstlc. 
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What Are You Doing? 
What Are Your Concerns? 



Moderator: Lawrence Molumby, District of 

Columbia Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. 

/ 

Participants: Donald Sager, Mobile Public 

Library, Mobile, Ala. 

Patrick Maltory, New York State 
Library, Education Department, 
Albany, N.Y, 



Dawn Panasenko, Sacramento 
City County Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. 



M6rry Sue Smoller, Journalism 
Library, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wise. 

Paul Champion, Maryland Depart- 
ment of Economic and Community 
Development, Annapolis, Md. 




Emma Cohn, Nevv York Public 
Library, New York, N.Y. 

Bill Williams, Wyoming State 
Library, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Barbara Sharp, Wyoming State 
I ibrary, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Kenneth Dowlin, Natrona County 
Public Library, Casper, Wyo. 
(on video tape) 

Richard Waters, Rhode Island De- 
partment of State Library Services, 
Providence, R,l. 



Molumby: I feel it is important to bear in mind that different 
cities are \n different stages of development with regard to cable tele 
vision. In some, there is no cable television, no ordinance has been 
passed, and no franchise has been granted. That is the stage we are 
at in the District of Columbia. As a result, the strategy that our ur 
ban library has developed differs considerably from those developed 
in cities where CATV is operative. This leads me to suggest that the 
panelists begin by giving us some idea of what stage they think their 
cities have reached in regard to c^ble television 

V 

Sager: Mol)^•e has reached one of the later stages. We've had a 
CATV systerti for several years now, though I have to admit that I 
didn't know this until several months after I arrived there, when I 
discovered that Teleprompter had already wired a good part of the 
city. The first thing ! did was talk the whole thing over with my 
staff. Then, I approached the local manager and told him we wanted 
to establish a reference service, He had no objection, but he did ask 
me what experience I had with cable television. I told him \ hadn't 
had any, so he turned me over to his program man, who gave me a 
quick intro<Juction to the subject and a good bit of technical advice 
as well. A lot of you have heard criticism of some cable operators, 
but I have only praise for ours, they helpcil us out a great deal. 



We Invested $500 in equipment. We bought a Sony black-and-white 
camera without a yiewfmder, a nine-inch monitor, a preamplifier, and 
a microphone. Next, we mounted the camera onto a study carrel in 
such a way that it was aimed at the surface of the desk. Then, the 
cable operator made a drop at the regional branch, and we were ready 
to 90 on the air. 
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It was about that time that someone wanted to know whether we 
could develop any programs. We came up with four possible alterna- 
tives, and they accepted all of them. So we suddenly found ourselves 
committed to producing four television programs: a story hour, a 
Senior citizens program, a program dealing with travel and history, and 
one dealing with science. All this is handled by various reference de- 
partments at our library. 

As if this weren't enough, one of our commerri;^! station:>got in touch 
with us a little later and asked us to produce still another program. 
We've been in operation for about six months now, producing five tele- 
vision programs, four of them weekly, and one daity. There's also the 
video reference service that I mentioned. One of our programs, inci- 
dentally, is itself cabled into western Florida and southern Mississippi, 
so we're in the peculiar position of not only using cable but of being 
retransmitted as well, 

7 

Of course, we had our fair share of problems in the beginning, and 
I see others developing in the future! One of those we had to deal with 
initially was the attitude of the board of trustees, which believed that 
a library's primary function was to lend books. Another problem was 
staff motivation and training. There are other problems too. How do 
you determine the effectiveness of your programs? What's the best use 
you can make of community resources? And what about the use of 
your facilities by minority groups? How do you get such groups in- 
terested? How should we work with the schools m developing pro- 
grams? And finally, who pays for it all? Portions of what we do are 
c;=ibled into areas of the county that just ciren't served by our library 
system. 

Molumby: Today, some of us saw a videotape which depicted a 
hypothetical situation where a library had 7V2 hours a day to fill. 
How many hours a day do you have the opportunity to filt? 

Sager: If you include the lime devoted to the video reference ser- 
vice, it's quite a lot. But in terms of active programming, it's about 
2V2 hours a week. 

Molumby: It seems to me that many of the things that you can 
do with cable can also be done before you actually have cable; at 
least you can start gettrng into such things, and r^n develop perhaps 
some of the expertise that v>ili be necessary when cable arrives. 
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Simmons: That's Uui\ in fact, ihe D^excl Gr.Kiuale School of 
Library Science Is mittattng a course this fall in which therejwi)! l)o 
simulation of different reference technicjues. A lot of video taped role 
playing is betng done dt Ihe school a^so . Role playtng is usefunbecause 
It helps students see how persoiis interact with one another ii^nd how 
they respond to each other. It helps them see how they say s^pme- 
thing, or do something, or how they emphasise a particular point. 

1 

MaltorY' A couple of things have happened in New York State over 
the past year, but you might be interested in the latest from Albany. 
The state legislature has passed, and the Governor has approved, a 
bill creating a Commission on Cable Communications. This is supposed 
to be operating by January 1, 1973. 

The members haven't been appointed yet, so obviousty there haven't 
been any staff appointments made, but it's expected that the staff 
will not only regulate cable communications within New York State, 
but also provide some consultant services. 

What I'm personally interested in is a little beside the point of what 
we have been discussing. I'm interested in using cable for television, 
of course, but I'm alsoMnterested in using it for other kinds of com- 
munications-broadband, facsimile, digital-and In possible relay sys- 
tems, whether leased from AT&T or other microwave carriers, as 
well as in possible satellite relay. 

Panasenkc: Sacramento is one of the top one hundred markets, but 
it doesn't have a cabfe system yet. Shortly after I arrived there, the city 
and county governments, which aren't consolidated, appointed a joint 
legislative study commii^ee to make recommendations to the city and 
county governments regarding the final selection of a franchise. Three 
or four months later, in December 197 1 , the educational community 
formed a consortium made up of representatives of the public schools 
and the colleges, including the University of California at Davis, which 
happens to be in another county that iust got its own fraochise-so al- 
ready the problem of interconnection is likely to be raised. This con- 
sortium has issued an excellent report. It divided itself into tliree com 
mittees. a policy committee, which put out a position paper; a techru- 
cal committee, which made recommendations to the joint legislative 
committee of the city and county gerCernments; and a legal committee, 
which kept up to date on FCC changes. But in August of this year, 
much to the surprise of everybody, including the government officials, 
a press conference was called and a new group supposedly speaking for 
the community began meeting. It's a two-part group. One part is called 
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the Sacfamento Area Cable Television Orgyni?ation. The other part, 
called The Institute, has an open membership and is concerned with 
commljnitv needs and the formation of public ooinion, TheOrganiza- 
tion is the business and technology end of the g:oup. Its aim is to get 
the franchise. Unfortunately, no lines of commt nicalion have been es 
tabhshed between this group and the educatio: . consortium or the joint 
legislative committee. 

Smoller: The Madison Area Library Council, or MALC, as it's com- 
monly referred to, represents libraries of all types. Last December, 
MALC formed a cable committee, of which I am co-chairperson. The 
committee consists of about fifteen or twenty librarians, with a hard- 
working core of about five or six. Us purpose is to study cable, to 
develop library uses for cable, to inform other librarians in the com- 
rr»unity about cable, and to take whatever action may be necessary 
to foster the development of cable in the Madison area. The com- 
mittee members, by the way, do ait this on their own time. 

Our ftrst effort was to prepare a statemer^t on library use of cable 
for the Governor's commission hearings. Next, in cooperation with 
University Extension and the State Division for Library Services, we 
'planned a thre^ day institute on cable for Wiscorisin librarians. Using 
borrowed equif)^ent, we are informally learning video production 
techniques, and will soon be assistk'^'? the Division for Libfary Ser- 
vices in producing a series of video tbj^s for circulation throughout 
the state. The Division has also funded an information packet that 
we have prepared for distribution to all area libraries. In October, 
we plan to hotd a colloquium on cable for the University of Wisconsin, 
and we have offered our services as classroom speakers. A survey of 
libraries and cable television was co-sponsored by our committee and 
the library school. 1 

We're now embarked on our most ambitious project. Our franchise 
has two more years to run, and Madison^ is in the process of writing 
an ordinance to replace the current one> which is now seen as in- 
adequate. The people have been Invited to attend the hearings and 
make their need* felt. In order to do that, of course, they have to 
be informed, So we felt it our d-Jly 3g librarians to offer the public 
open access to our information! resources. Accordingly, we sent 
650 letters to city officials, the he^ds of community organizations 
ol all kinds, and anyone else we thought might be interested; we 
offered them complete access to pur information resources and 
invited them to informal meetings at the Madison Public Library. 
These meetings were also advertjsed ir^ the local newspapers. 
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The response was fihenornenal , MocMintjs vvoro hk^Ui throucjhout a 
whole week- We cliscussecJ wh.d cable is, what its advdiitcKjes are. 
and what the station and local situations are with regard to it. 
We stressed public access programniing and the need for coopera- 
tion and involvement. We urged those in attendance to discuss 
what they had learnefl with others in the community. 

Another large meeting is scheduled. Representatives fronn the cable 
system and the gover nor's commission will speak, and the com 
munity produced video tapes wilt be shown. The goafs, structure, 
and name of the people's group wifl be decided at that time aiso. 

Champion: I'd like to take this opportunity to describe a preliminary 
step that we're taking in Maryland with regard to the future use ol cable 
in our state. It's an audiovisual systems survey of all the television and 
assoctated support systems now existing in libraries, the community 
and state colleges, and the public schools. Our aim is to get some idea 
of how large a commitment to audiovisual systems the State of 
Maryland has at the level of public institutions. So far, we've found 
that, apart from two major counties, the commitment is slim, I 
mention this because it seems to mc that such a preliminary survey is 
a valuable undertaking, if only because it lets you know where you 
stand, and lets you know how far you have to go if you want, for 
example, to establisfj a state-wide hookup. 

Williams: Video taping is imperative for an expensive workshop 
wbere'60 percent of your librarians might not attend, due to long 
traveling distances, small libraries, or apathy on the part of some. It 
seemed economically feasible to us, therefore, to invest in quality 
video tape equipment-about $57,000 worth of studio-type cameras, 
still half inch. Production started in what we considered good work* 
shop areas. We soon reali/ecf that doing a complete production involved 
approximately 10 hours of work for every minjte of complete tape. 
This consideration must be faced, if for instance, you are not using an 
outside speaker or a workshop, but will use such a video taping instead. 

Sharp: I would like to describe some of the projects we have handled 
in the past year with our equipment. 

A few workshops, including a series oji oral history and the ose of 
locai history programs in the library, were taped. A group of experts 
in the field of state environmental programs did a series of workshops. 
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Our v(t\{v.il v((fca tdpt' of ari afknujf Uvk hy (h(» WyofTiiftfj ff storicaf 
Soci(?ly hds heori l)foaclcast locvjlly in Ciioyeonc. 

The Spell Spinners of Stiericlan, Wyortiing, a special program of one 
of our libraries, received a national award at ALA. Chilc)f<in in tho 
community were taught games and songs on a spontaneous bafis by 
f)eop1e trained by the librarian, The action took place wherever the 
children were; a video tape of this is available at th^ library. 

Our A/V staff did .1 29.maRitu production exf)faininy a revision in 
tho cataloquing department. Ir^ service productions of this type 
involve more technical problems and time. Our ^tcord full-length 
production was a video version of our state library's Five Year Plan, 
This video tape of the state library's activities and how it reinforces 
our current goals and objectives will augment a written pian sub- 
mitted to the Office of Education. 



Our video c(juipmetit has been used in diverse ways: absent staff 
members video tape presentations for the state board; interviews 
are taped with authors as they are avaitable. 

The r^ext important step is to have a cable drop in the st^iie i^brary.' 
A proposal has been written, hopefully JeadinfftD'a state wide rTet- 
work. Already there are 27 ciJiostri^Wyoming with cable facilities. . 
Our hope is to start producing programs in the library, set up a 
permanent studio in the state library, and begin production on that 
basis. 
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Cohn: 1 would like to credit a pattern that has enabled us to get 
a toehold in video and cable. We work through the New York State 
Council on the Arts, Because the Stale Council operates a media 
f>ool, vve coutd borrow half inch video equipment from the Media 
Equipment Resources Center-the only charge being a $3.50 per 
hour technician fee. So, for $500, we could give a workshop for 
young people in the New York Public Library. 

In this workshop, wu h&ard about \he July 1972 Public Access 
Celebration. A number of video groups funded by the State Council 
decided to concentrate the be'^t of a. year of public access 
programming into a three day celebration. Funded by the Council, 
Teleprompter, and Sterling Manhattan Cable Companies, viewing 
centers were set up around Manhattan. Even more exciting was the 
opportunity for people visiting the centers to make programs and 
handle etjuipment for the first time. It seeme J to me that the 
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equipment handling often proved more popular than the program- 
ming. ! 

The opportunity was given to us in the •ibrary to establish three viewing 
centers. Although no library had yet requested cable installation, we 
proceeded to do so. Teleprompter responded magnificently, installing 
four drops in the Countee Cullen branch and two or three in other 
branches. Now there are permanent viewing centers ready to be acti- 
vated if the community asks. 

Waters: I'd like to makewa "non-progress" report on the state of 
Rhode Island and cable television. Rhode Island prides itself on being 
the state of the independent man. This means that nobody cooperates 
and we pride ourselves on getting people together for one day. For a 
while, there was great cooperation among the universities, businessmen 
and lawyers, Suddenly, it fell apart. Public hearings hSve been going on 
fof nine months. Franchises are granted by the Commissionei of Public 
Utilities. There are no criteria and the franchise for life is $50, if you can 
get it. No one is even certain how many franchises will be awarded. 

The ultimate decision on cable TV in Rhode Island may depend on the 
November elections. If the franchise is granted before November 1st, it 
will possibly be a Democrat-controlled system. 

Another problem arises in the fact that Rhode Island comes into the top 
50 major market areas conflicting with two other fringe areas. On a good 
day, you can get 1 2 channels so many peop'e do not see the need for 
cable. We do not know how the operator will make a profit. We know 
cable is coming and we have at least two years to plan and to do some- 
thing. If anyone wants to see a very poor example of how a franchise 
is being granted, let me quote one sentence from a copy of the law: 
"The franchiser has to be fit, willing, pay $50, have some financial back- 
ing, and he can have the franchise." 

Dowlin: (Presented in video tape): In February 1970. the Natrona 
County Public Library in Casper, Wyoming started taking concrete 
steps to explore the use of television technology and a Community 
Antenna Television System to provide library services. 

On February 15 we went on the air using borrowed equipment in a 
temporary set-up. The experiment was exciting. It was documented 
in Library Journal, September 1, 1970. 
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The library purchased a one halt inch black and white recorder and 
accessories, a Sony AV 3600 recorder with a Sony 3200 camera. With 
this recorder the library taped segments of the Wyoming Arts Council 
Grant which placed artists of varying disciplines on the bookmobile 
for six weeks. We also did training tapes on shelving books, the use of 
a multi button telephone, and other routines. We made a tape on 
story-telling to train Candy otripers from the hospital, and used the 
recorder to train sixth grade students to read stories to first graders. 
By placing the recorder on the bookmobile we showed the introduc- 
tion to the Surpmer Reading Prograr*. to aU of the second graders in 
the District. We found the equipment to be very durable, easy to use, 
and compatible with other people's recorders. 

In the fall of 1971 LVO Cable, Inc., the parent company of our local 
system, granted the library a contract allowing use of Channel 12 by 
the library for five years with the only restriction being that of not 
allowing commercial programming. 

The Board of Trustees approved the purchase of a transmitting sys- 
tem, a production console, a color camera (a Shibaden FPC 1000), 
and a color recorder (a Panasonic 3120), The library was being com- 
pletely remodeled at this time so television had to wait a while to be- 
come operational. Jim French, the audiovisual engineer for Colorado 
State University, provided excellent advice in iHe selection of equip- 
ment. We went on the air in January 1972 and have been on the air 
ever since then, except for rearranging the system several limes in 
order to better It. 



Our system is continually being revised so it is hard to make an over- 
all assessment at any one given point. We are now doing or planning 
to do these facets in the immediate iuture. 
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In-house use of the recorder. We have found that video tape is 
the most flexible of all media. We can record various activities on the 
spot and have an immediate record of that activity. We have used the 
system for training tapes and we hope to make more. We plan to 
make seif-instructionaf tapes for our users. Items like how to use an 
8mm projector, microfilm readers, the card catalog, and an over-all 
tour of the library, as well as an introduction to new patrons can be 
phyed on demand. We will transfer the tapes from our one-half inch 
tape to three-fourths inch tape. The cassette playback unit is much 
easier for persons unfamiliar with the system to use. The open reel 
unit is ^easier to use in production and editing. We have transferred 
our story hour series to cassette and allow the children in the Junior 
area to play them whenever they want. 



What Are You Doing? 
What Are Your Concerns? 



2 In house use of the recorder with other f>ersons' r^iatenals, Several 
companies have started to use viileo tapes as the medium with which 
they communicate with their local representatives. IBM is one example. 
Their local representatives use our equipment to view tapes, The local 
chapter of the Data Processing Managers Association views lapes pro- 
duced by their National Association. 

3 Telecasting other persons' productions. We have telecast a work- 
shop for the Chamber of Commefce on the Occupations Safety and 
Health Act. Over 6500 persons watched this telecast of tapes from 
the National Chamber which was reinforced by a local workshop. 
There is very little software that addresses itself directly to library 
needs. It is antlcioated that il will increase as time goes on. This 
hbrary should b<; in a position to lend or sell tapes in the near future. 
We will keep all taping and telecasting within the framework of the 
overall obj*^.ctives of library service. In other words, aM productions 
witi relate to informational services or the promotion of recreational 
reading. 

4 Te.ecasting productions that wo are responsible for. We have tele- 
cast one time productions such as: a Halloween show for two years, 
a Christmas show for two years, and the library festival held at the 
dedication of the new building. We did find that>a series format was 
more viable since the public can become attuned to watching at a 
specific time. One-shot programs require much more publicity through 
the other media. During the summer of 1972 we telecast a weekly 
preschool story hour. It was called "Growing with Stories." These are 
the tapes the children may watch from cassettes in the preschool 
area. We are hoping to do a series for senior citizens, one using drama 
students from a high school, and one in the humanities area. 

5 The Vide.'i Reference Service, The aspect of television that has 
the most far reaching implications is the Natrona County Library's 
Video Reference Service, Thts systefn has undergone several trans- 
formations since its implementation in January 1972, The current 
system is designed to ulili/e a black and white camera, which gives 
greater resolution, allows the cotor unit to be used in production 
without having to take VRS off the air, and is chefipti kO operate. 
The unit can be remotely switched to allow the transmission to 
originate from the production area yet give VRS the ability to 
override the repeating message. We hope to have a third signal source 
that wiH let us show book reviews and advertisements during the 

off time. We are also investigating the use of a repeat cassette unit 
to telecast specific messages continually. 
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The Natrona County Public Library is committed to provieie ser- 
vice through any communications media available. This project was 
funded through the funds available for the construction of the new 
wing. The cost varies according to the appetite. A VRS could be put 
on the air for less than $5,000. A color system costs $15,000, and 
a color production system from $25,000 and up. A television sys- 
tem IS like any other system, it may cost as little or as much as you 
have to spend. 

Cable television is here to stay. It is imperative that libraries be- 
come familiar with its uses and misuses. Cable television is not 
only a fast growing industry, it is one that may have long range 
ramifications for us in the library business. 
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The Status of Federal, State, and 
Local Regulations 



Frank Norwood 



The regulation of the cable television ^ usiness has followed a strange 
pattern. In the early days, when most ^ ^.sons were co'.cerned simply 
with getting belter reception, practically no one was concerned with 
the question of regufatjon. No attention at ati was paid to it at the 
local level and the Federal Communications Commission thought it 
had enough problems to worry about without taking on cable tele- 
vision as welL As time passed, however, and cable grew increasingly 
important, this '*benlgn neglect" gave way to considerable concern 
over regulatory jurisdiction. 



Let us consider first the change a* the local level. Once it became 
apparent that cable television really was a money-making proposition, 
and that entrepreneurs were prepared to bid against one another for 
the local franchise, the city fathers, always alert to the possibility of 
increased revenue, quickly realised their opportunity. So franchise 
fees based upon a percentage of the gross became the rule as cable 
grew across the, United States. Competing cable operators would 
place before the city fathers a thick sheaf of documents having to do 
with the number of channels, the importation of distant signals, the 
use of non standard channels, and other considerations, practically 
none of which the city fathers could understand, there is one thing, 
however, that every city father can understand, and that is when 
company A offers 4 percent of the gross and .company 8 offers 6 
percent. It does not require a degree in electrical engineering to know 
which is larger. Thus, in a great many cases, francises weregranted- 
often for long periods of time— without much consideration being 
given to what rights the city had to renegotiate the franchise, to exa- 
mine the service that was being given, to ask about channels for public 
use, or to control the rates that were charged the customer. They were 

Frank Norwood is Executive OirectOf of the Joint Council on Educational 
Telecommunications, Washington, D.C. 
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granted solely on the basis of the one thing tjie city fathers under- 
stood about the matter, namely, a percentage of the gross. 

Nevertheless, in the early days, everyone loved CATV. The people 
loved it because it enabled ihem to see clearly a football gamo that 
before had been nothing but a mass of snow. The advertisers loved it 
too. and for the same reason that the commercial broadcasters did, 
because it enabled Channel 6 in Philadelphia, for example, to reach 
markets that before had been closed to Channel 6, because of the 
blockage of terrain, or laW buildings, or what have you. Every broad- 
caster is always happy to welcome new people to his audience, be- 
cause ultimately, as Nicholas Johnson has pointed out, what the 
broadcaster sells is not advertising time, but you. He sells the atten- 
tion of his audience, and the 'arger the audience, the higher the price. 

Everybody was happy, therefore, until it became apparent that if one 
could bring in Philadelphia, one could also bring in Lebanon, York, 
and Harrisburg, Such a realization did not pfease broadcasters, whose 
altitude, in general, was this: ''a CATV is fine as long as it extends my 
signal into someone else's area, but not when it extends somt;body 
efse's signal into my area." Given this state of affairs, it was inevitable 
that appeals should be made to the FCC. 

Initially, the FCC asserted jurisdictior, onfy over those cable systems 
that imported distant signals by means of microwave and that re-' 
ceived their licenses to do so from the FCC. Finally, however, the 
Commission asserted jurisdiction over CATV in San Diego, even 
though the system there did not use microwave; the broadcasters 
simply installed large towers and powerful amplifiers and grabbed 
signals off the air. San Diego became a test case in the courts, which 
finally upheld the FCC. The broadcasters, incidentally, were not 
really dismayed by this. On the whole, they were /ather pleased. At 
least it let them know where they stood. Prior to that, the industry 
had suffered greatly from something it still worries about, namely, 
regulation by a variety of agencies. Of course, that the courts have 
granted the FCC ultimate jurisdiction by no means precludes juris- 
diction at other levels of government. But it does mean that the FCC 
can overrule whatever may be decided at other governmental levels. 
The franchise terms In New York City, for example, specifically 
stipulate against pay television operation on the cable. But the FCC 
has ruled otherwise and has, thereby, rendered the local franchise 
regulations in New York null and void. 

The Commission's exercise of its regulatory powers has undergone 
considerable change over the years. For a long while, the Commission 
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imposed what amounleci to a freeze on tlie top one hundred markets. 
This was because it has been rightly concerned over the possible 
adverse effects CATV might have on over the-air television. Such 
concern Is not without foundation, CATV might, for example, 
bring so many competing signals into a given area, dividing the audi- 
ence pie In that area into so many pieces, that individual broad- 
casters would find it impossible to attract an audience large enough 
to sell to an advertiser. There is no documented evidence that tnis 
has ever happened, but it is theoretically possible. 

From 1950 until just recently, the Commission's proposed solution 
to this problem was UHF. It was hoped that UHF would answer the 
need for greater variety in programming and would atso afford some 
protection against the kind of saturation broadcasters feared. That 
hope proved unfounded. To begin with, for years, no one had any 
sets that could receive UHF; in fact, in the early fifties, several broad- 
casters invested in UHF only Xo find out later that there was no one 
who could watch it. Moreover, 't.a terms of the reception one gets and 
the power that is needed to deliver it, UHF is just not competitive 
with VHF. So lately the Commission has turned its attention to 
CATV. 

Now, if one regards CATV as simply a means of bringing a station, 
say from New York to Philadelphia, then it is scarcely any thing to 
get excited about. But if one believes in Ralph Smith's **wired nation,^ 
then the question inevitably arises as to how one is Qoing to get this 
nation v;ired up. Specifically, you have to ask yourself, **Can we 
commit public resources to this? For if we cannot, how is it. going to 
get done?'' Actually, the United States faced a parallel situation only 
a hundred years ago when it was realized that it was in the public in- 
terest to have a nationwide railroad netwofk. The solution that was 
hit upon then was simply to give away large tracts of land across the 
middle of the United Stales in order to attract the capital necessary 
for building coast-to-coast railroads. A similar incentive has to be 
devised today. Clearly, if one is going to attract the kind of risk 
capital necessary for developing cable television, then one^must be 
prepared to offer the viewer something more li^an he is getting now. 
No one is going to spend money to have a wire inserted into the 
back of his TV set in order to see programs that he could see just as 
easily with the help of rabbit ears or an outside antenna. Similarly, 
no invester Is going to be interested in CATV until he knows that a 
considerable number of viewers are. 




There is atso another problem. It is self evident, I think, that the 
producer of a television program has certain rights. He has invested 
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money m his program and he wants to sell that program in as many 
different places as he can. But suppose we allow a CATV operator to 
import into a particular area a station that is broadcasting e program 
that the producer has not yet sold to any of the local stations in 
that area? Obviously, by allowing that, we effectively reduce his 
changes of ever selling it there. On the other hand, suppose he has 
already sold it to one of the local stations, but that it has not yet 
bean shown? In that case, if we allow a CATV operator to import 
a distant statiorr that is broadcasting the program, we effectively pre- 
vent the IocjI station from advertising the airing of the program as 
a first, as a consequence of which its value to advertisers is greatly 
reduced. 

Basically, t-he problem confronting the FCC was to determine the 
difference between enough and too much. The solution it arrived at 
ultimately was a set of graduated formulas: the formula that was 
applied in the first fifty markets was different from that applied in 
the second fifty and so on. Specifically, in the top fifty markets, 
severe restrictions were placed upon the importation of distant signals. 
The number of distant signals that could be imported into any given 
area was sharply limited, and restrictions were placed upon the im- 
portation of copyrighted programs already contracted for in any area 
to which they might be imported. 

These FCC regulations were first announced in a letter to Congress 
and then were issued in the form of a report. Among other things, 
they provide a mandate: one channel for education, one for public 
access, and one for government use are to be made available without 
cost in each of the top one hundred markets. The regulationsatso |)ut 
a ceiling on how much the local authorities can extract from the 
cable operator in terms of franchise payments; t^^ey designate a rea- 
sonable franchise fee as between three and five percent. Moreover, 
though the Commission itself does not negotiate any franchises, it 
must approve any franchise that is granted. It does this by issuing a 
certificate of compliance. The rule-of-thumb now is that a franchise 
is automaticaUy approved if the fee involved does not exceed three 
percent, but vhen the fee involved is five percent some explanation 
is required. When a franchise fee is greater than five percent a waiver 
must be obtained before approval is granted. Such waivers can be 
had, but only for good reason. 

fn terms of channels, a lot of unnecessary wheeling and dealing is 
being indulged in on all sides. Educators, municipal authorities, and 
even librarians are making wild demands for lots of channels. Un- 
fortunately, the competition for franchises is so great that cable 
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operators are willing to accede to even the most unreasonable de- 
mands, since they know that later on, after they have been granted 
a franchise, they can appeal to the FCC to release them from having 
to comply with any impractical conditions that may have been 
attached to the franchise. The fact is, persons who make rash de- 
mands are altogether likely to fall into the hands of charlatans who 
will match such demands with equally rash promises. If that happens 
we will a\\ be the loserf because that is when really oppressive regu- 
lation will begin. And if that happens it will noi be tjecause the in- 
dustry has refused to provide us with certain channels, nor because 
Iho FCC has insisted that we work within a framework of rules. 
Il Will happen because irratiojial and irresponsible negotiation has 
forced the powers that be to conclude that we are not capable of 
deciding what is good for ourselves. 

Discussion 

Shank: I would like for a moment to disrega/d the letters ''TV" 
and consider the regulation of- just cable. Evecitually, and for the 
third time in its history, this nation is goingXo be wired. <The first 
time was with the telegraph and telephone/Systems, the second was 
with the electrical power system.) And a^y future system of cable 
communication is going to have to be monopolistic, if only because 
our telephor.e poles and underground conduits would never accom- 
modate many different competitive cables. Such a monopoly will re- 
quire regulation on our behalf. In return for the right to be the com* 
mon carrier, a cable company woula have to agree to seek only a 
modest return on its investment. I don't know how all this will come 
about, of course. Swch an enterprise will first have to attract the 
necessary risk capital. There will also have tq be less variability ' 
among local ordinances, particularly »f cable systems are going to be 
linked together. And all this must, in the interest of both economics 
and the public good, be subject to effective regulation. 



Question: There have been some questions about copyrjgfit. Would 
you care to comment on the restraints resulting from copyright? 
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Norwood: It was assumed for a long time that a new copyright 
law would bo needed, but recent court decisions that have changed 
the role of CATV in regard to copyright have enormously compli- 
cated matters, The first copyright decision came in 1966, within a 
week of another decision granting the FCC primary jurisdiction over 
cable televisioh. United Artists had sued the Fortnightly Corpora- 
tion, which runs a CATV system in West ' 'irginia, for broadcasting 
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Uf>iled Artists' .copyrlyhtetl programs without pciyiny any cof)yright 
fee. The court c/rew a distinction between performance and reception, 
and decided that the CATV operators were engaged m the latter, and 
since the 1909 copyiright law applies only to performance, the deci- 
sion favored the Fortnightly Corporation. Later CBS sued Teleprompt- 

. er Corporation, among others, when they used microwave to import 

distant signals, whereupon ^he court, in effect, extended its earlier 
decision beyond the horizon, fn general, the court's position appears 
to be that CATV operators don't have to pay copyright, except per- 
y haps when showing programs obtained under contract. 

Question: Is there any ideal role for the states to play in regula- 
tion? 

% 

Norwood: The cable industry would really like the states to go 
away, but I don't think they're going to< The industry is seriously 
/ concerned over what it catis the three tiers of regulation: it is regu- 
lated, first of all at the local level; second by the FCC; and now the 
/ stated want their piece of the action. Actually, the industry has not 
been completely unhappy in"" those cases where state^have taken over 
/ regulation completely, because at least then they know with whom 

/ they have to deal. The industry's real concern is over having to deal^ 

with a multitude of regulatory agencies. My own vievv is that the' 
roles proper to the respective levels of government shoulcj^^de- 
fined more clearly than they are now. The states could be useful,^ 
for example, in preventing city governments from^negottating out- ^ 
rageous franchises. There are other things that the local government 
is too close to, the federal government is too remote from, and that 
the states might be just right to deal with. 



Question: What do you think about setting up, on the state level, 
a separate agency exclusively concerned with the regulation of cable 
television?' 

Norwood: I'm inclined to favor it. The industry is afraid that if 
it is placed under the jurisdiction of the Public Utilities Commission, 
for instance, the Commission will not be able to distinguish it from 
the gas company, the phone company, or the electric company, and 
that its fair rate of return would soon be regulated. And almost 
everybody who has given the matter some attention has agreed that a 
strict rate of regulation at this stage of cable's growth would be in- 
appropriate. Just because cable has been very financially successful 
in the past, and promises to continue being so, is not reason to as- 
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sumo that its success will jcluaHy conlHKie. An(i the areas into 
which cable is muvincj now in the major cities are all veiy undefined. 
Consequf'Ptly, anyibinvjHat seems to ir7")/jose a constraint on the rate 
of return is bound jo'turn off the flow of capital that is needed to 
keep the industry (jrowing. That is why state recjulation is of such 
great concern to the industry. 
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Cable Comes to Midtown 

A Video Tape Simulation and Playback 

s 



Brigitte Kenney 



On Tuesday morning, participants engaged in a role-playing situation. 
They v^ere divided into groups of five, and each person was assigned 
a spixific role: a city councilman, a cable operator, a librarian, an 
educator, and a community organizer. All received a written case 
study and a more specific description of the role they were to play. 
After some brief instructions, the group had a warm-up period.' they 
then began discussion of the case. Two groups we/je video taped by 
other participants, thereby giving eight participants an opportunity to 
engage in a production problem and learn more about using video 
tape equipment. The con^mercial firm video taped one of the groups 
which v^as also video taped by attendees, thus giving a visual repre- 
sentation of both the video tape crew and the actual discussion. 

Finally, the two groups which had been videotaped were played back 
to the entire audience for reaction. Reactions were varied and quite 
strong. People had the privilege of stopping th^ tape at any point 
during the playback to comment on specific statements or situations. 
Each of the groups took a somewhat different approach, and it was 
interesting to compare the two, as well as to note how knowledge- 
able the audience was about production problems encountered by the 
two production crews. Approximately half the comments during th& 
playback period were concerned with technical problems while the 
other half dealt with content of the playback. Participants felt that 
this experience had allowed them to get more involved in a live 
situation, and that they better understood what was involved in a % 
negotiation process such as the one outlined in the case study. 
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The Scene 

Midtown is a sprawling metropolitan area, encompassing densely 
populated low-income neighborhoods, suburbia, arjd a dying dovyn- 
town business district which has been hurt by shopping centers a\) 
aroK^nd. It ranks among the 100 major television markets and finds 
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itself in a typical situation: an ordinance was written some years ago, 
without much thought being given to its content, to provide for 
franchising of cable operations. The city was, rather arbitrarily, 
divided into three distinct areas for franchising purposes, Se\/eral 
cable operators are now interested in applying for franchises in the 
three areas. Three of these are yory large (multiple owners), while 
four others are locally formed companies, financed by various busl^ 
ness interests which smell a quick way to realize a profit. 

City Council 

The City Council, after having written the ordinance/' took the 
matter under advisement" and nothing has been heard about cable 
since then. They have been apprised of the intention of various cable 
operators to apply for franchises, and are reluctant to do anything 
about it, the problems of soaring school taxes, increased costs for 
street maintenance and other services, and an ever-climbing crime rate 
are sufficiently complex to keep Ihem from taking on yet another 
problem, which seems difficult, and in which no counciln^an has ex- 
pertise. They assume that the ordinance is O.K., that it will allow 
them when the time comes to Wiiie a franchise that will net a tidy 
profit for the city coffers, something they are eager to have. Yet all 
sorts of citi?cn groups, the cable operators, and speakers at their own 
national meetings seem to see something in cable which the Council 
has r^ot yet grasped. 



Community Demands 

Lately, several groups, notably educators, community organizers, 
and librarians, have attempted to bring to the attention of the City 
Council some of their concerns about cable. They want to talk about 
the shortcomings of the present ordinance, which does not contain 
Sf)ecifics on free access channels, two-way communication, 20- 
chann; I capacity, non exclusive contracts, nor does it provide for 
CUi/ens' Advisory Boards, 



Representatives from the three groups have met, and although they 
disagree on a good many things, areas of agreement include (in 
addition to the above): 

♦ no more than three percent of tlio annual revenue stiould go to the 
city; any remaining funds available should be spent on studio 
facilities and productton costs; 



• studfO facilities sfiouki he provided by cable operators; 
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• 20 ptTceiU of chdiinef capacity slioukl bo sot aside for oducdtioiiai, 
governmeiUal and public lICCoss pur fKJst's; 

• interconnection sbould be planned for iibraries and schools lOr ten 
years hence; 

• a "state of the art" clause should be written into th(» franchise to 
make sure that developing technology will be Incofporated into the 
syste/n as ^t develof>s. 



The Characters 

A meeting is being field at City Hall, at which Mr, Councilman pre- 
sides. He has been dk:sign3ted by the Mayor to ' <d out^wi^at these 
p*iople want/ Mr, Councilman has invited one of the local cable 
companies to send a representative so that he can "put all these 
people at ease" about the ordinance. He is hoping that this man, rep- 
resenting one of the smaller loca' companies, will sing a loud song of 
money worries and prove to the other members of the group that all 
these things they want just cannot be done. |Mr. Councilman himself 
really favors one of the larger cotnpantes, because he ovvns some of its 
stock and hopes for a nice little payoff.) 



Mr, Cable Operator is in a dilemma. He really likes the idea of public 
access, having worked for the Bigtown Cabte Company, where he had 
experience witn inis sort of thing, but his Board does not. How to 
play both sides? 



Mi'is Community Organizer has her own worries. She fears that the 
whole thing is going to turn into a rip off, with the people being left 
out as usual. There is a lot of interest in her community about cable; 
all sorts of ideas have l)een put forth on what to do with it. But 
who's to prevent the "system" from running things, with the people 
having no sayi^ 
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Mr. Library Director" is there with his own ideas. He would like to 
have rcsponsihili^/ for the percentage of channels set aside for public 
use, educational and govcrntTicntat pijrposes. His 's the most neutral 
agency in town, and he feels he could render a real service to the 
community at la.ge, as well as further his own plans to turn his 
library system into community information centers, whiuh would Ix? 
vastly erhanced by cable. 
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Mr. Assistant Super'ntendent for Media Development representing 
schools, is afraid that the schools are not going to get sufficient 
channel capacity to do all they want. He is intrigued with the Idea 
of having programs available to his teachers at any time they nred 
then, rather than on a fixed schedule, as is presently the case via 
CCTV. Thus, he is willing to do battle to get as many channels as 
possible for his system. Too, he really doesn't know if the Library 
should be running things-what do they know at> a schools? And 
Ihey are beginning to compete with the schools, too, by applying 
for funds under the new federal Open Universities Act to become the 
study and resource centers for this exciting new program. What will 
happen to the School Board's Adult Education Program? 



The Task 

Mr. Councilman is presiding over the meeting, whose purpose it is to 
proniote discussion about inadequacies of the present ordinance, and 
desir'abfe features of a franchise. His main purpose is to "'quiet things 
down," and he is exercising all the authority he can to achieve this. 
Is he going to be successful? Can atl these conflicting interests be 
brought together on some sort of conhno.on denominator? 



The Procedure 

Stage L You are on a TV taik show and you have been given three 
mrnutes to state' yauf position about cable in Midtown. this gives you 
a chance to acquaint your fellow group members with your ihmkmg. 
Each member of the group makes his three-minute statement and then 
goes into the next stage. 



Stage H. The meeting is called to order by Mr. Councilman. Discus- 
sion lasts twenty minutes. At the end of this period Mr. Councilman 
recommends that a written report be prepared tor the Mayor. Please 
spend no more than ten minutes on the report which should be in the 
form of recommendations. 
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Note. Two of the role playing groups will be video taped. Choice of 
groups will be up to the camera crew. After break there will be a re- 
play. Please use your group's report to react to the replay if you wish. 
Or react to it as an individuaf-whlchever seems preferable to you. 
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Roles 

Community Organizer 

You are active in one of the three regions designated to be 
franchised soon. Your job is to be in touch with your com. .^unity's 
various service organizations and to represent their interests, if Ihey 
so wish, before the city council and other bodies. Recently, you have 
sponsored a series of meetings in your community to acquaint the 
citizens with the opportunities inherent in cable, particularly the 
three public access channels. You are interested in making sure that 
these three channels do not remain the limit but that more are avail- 
able when needed- You have several definite ideas on how to use 
the ''soapbox channel" and you have talked with the educator and 
the* librarian about use of the other two. You'd rather see the three 
of you in the^e than having one of the channels used for city govern- 
ment only. You are inclined to agree with the librarian that his might 
be the agency to administer the use of the 20 percent of channels you 
want to see set aside for public use, but you don't reaMy trust him, Is he 
establishment or is he properly community-oriente'^^? You also don't 
trust the cable operator who wants to come in; he will make a quick 
killing and you think he should use some of his money for the com- 
munity. You are concerned about his opinion of you since you had 
a sit in at his place to protest his supposedly being opposed to having 
more than three public access channels. 

You want the educator to assure you that informal adult education 
programs wtll be given sufficient time or^ the educational chanriCl and 
that it will not be gobbled up by daytime in school use only. 
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Cable Operator 

You are manager of the Midtown Cable Company, a local concern 
recently formed by a group of local businessmen who are aware of 
the fmanclal possibilities inherent in cab^e. You formerly worked for 
the Bjgtown Cable Company and have quite a bit of experience with 
tocal access channels. You tike the idea- but your Board does not. 
They are interested in making a quick kiHing, not understanding that 
this takes much heavier financing than what is available, and that 
pickings are likely to be slim for awhile. You feel that encouragement 
of public access is in your own best interest, but you do represent 
the Board which feels otherwise. How can you bring them around, 
while representing their view to this group? A difficult thing for you, 
to be sure. 
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You cannot see how you can fiirmsh a completely equipped sludio 
right away, nor can you see laying two cables instead of one for two 
way communications. It is just too expensive la do this right now; 
the money is not availabfe, Maybe later? 

You are unhappy with the community organizer since she instigated 
3 sil-in in your place ol business, protesting the rumor that you are not 
m favor of more than the minimum three public access channels. So 
you are not going to be too polite with her (why didn't she che 'k 
out the rumor with you first?) 

You are frustrated because no one seems to understand the dilemma 
you are it^. but you decide to lake these people into your confidence. 
Mayfx? they can help you in some way. 



Library Director 

You are the director of the Midtown Public Library, You have recog- 
nised <hat your library can Income revitalized and perhaps reach 
people who never before used the library, via cable. You would like 
to administer the channel? set aside for public, governmental and edu- 
cational use, sirice you feel you are the only reafly neutral agency in 
town, and too, this ffts your concept of the library's role as an in- 
formation switching center for your town. 

You have recently turned your branches into information centers for 
the^r local communities and are excited about the possibilities here. 
If you could provide information services over cable, beamed to in- 
dividuals and communities, as well as special interest groups, you 
could reinforce this role. 

You are not too hap[)y with the community organi/er; sfie has shown 
little understanding of what you are trying to do, and is trying-you 
think-to set up her own empifc. How to reach her is an immediate 
problem. 

You have receivecJ nothing but startled comments from members of 
the city council whom you have apf)roachcd with your idea about 
administering channels; they just cannot conceive how the library 
could possibly be competent to do this. So you have some convincing 
to do. 

And then there is the rivalry between you and the school people; 
you sense thai they are not exactly enamored of your ideas related 
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to the University Without Walls, whrch you xWmk should be supported 
by your library. 

You are trying to exercise some (eadership in the group assembled 
here to show them that you can do this, that you are indeed able 
to administer the free channels. 

Councilman 

You have been in office for a very long time; you've seen it all and 
heard it all Here is this newfangled idea of community access to 
cable which isn't going to work-you know this-slnce people w^tch 
old movies and not their city council at work. You are going to 
humor these loud people but your heart is not in it. You believe that 
the city should profit from this new cable thing and you want to get 
as much out of the operator as you can. He might even slip you a 
little under the table. 

You can see that schools might use cable, but libraries? Libraries 
are to store books, noj to fool around with technology. And those 
community groups are likely to give you some trouble if you let 
them on the air. 

The ordinance is just fme the way it is; leaves verybody lots of 
leeyvay. You want to see the franchise written just as loosely, for 
obvious reasons. That way, if the operator do^ ..n't ^'fulfill his 
commitment" to the city, he can be thrown out, and another put in. 
You definitely favor the big boys (the multiple owners) because you 
own some stock and it's been climbing. So you'd rather bet on them 
than a small, local guy with insufficient financial backing. 

Educator 

You are the Assistant Superintendent for Media Development. You 
have been studying this cable thing for some time and are excited 
about the possibility of having programs available any time a teacher 
needs them, rather than only at specified scheduled times, as CCTV 
provides now. You can see where your school system needs much 
more than just one channel to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities available via cable; you are going to press strongly for at least 
three free educational channels. 

You are dubious about the librarian's desire to administer all free 
channels. Does he know what he is doing? Docs he understand the 
school's problems? Does he listen too much to the community or- 
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(jani^er v^ho wants "all for herself?" Is he going to be in competition 
with you smce he is talking about having a library of video cassettes 
in support of the University Withoul Walls, for which the library 
rather than the school system is to be the base? What about yoUr 
adult education program? Is it going lo die after he gets going? 

You are very upset with the City Council at this time because i has 
just refused to bail out the schools which are in dire financial straits. 
Now you need more money to get this cable thing going, and the 
system is hopelessly in debt already. You really don't know whether 
to push tKis thing or not; if you get no money you cannot implement 
anythiruj. And yet . , . what an opportunitv! 
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Interactive Cable System (TICCIT) 

Kenneth Stetten 



Mr. Sidney Polk of the Mf THE Corporation made a slide presentation 
for which no transcription is ova/ fable. He based his presentation in 
part on the report reprinted below, and on two, more recent ones, 
which were also published by the MITRE Corporation. ' Mr. Polk 
also discussed the Ml TRE report ''Urban Cable Systems" in some 
detail It is a very conyprehensive phn for an interactive cable sys- 
tem for the District of Columbia. This report is available in abbre- 
viated form and contains detailed plans for cable applications, an 
economic forecast for the proposed cable system, and technical 
Sf)ecifications. ^ The article which follows is reprinted here by per- 
fuission of the author. 



\. The MITRE Corporation, Toward a Market Success for CAT: An 
Overview of the TICCIT Program, M72-73 (McLean, Virginia: The 
MITRE Corporatioa June 1972), 

Stetten, Kenneth J. and Lay, Rodney K., Introduction and Mterim 
Summary, Vol. I of interaclive Television: A StJdy ol the Techni 
cat and EconomfC Convderations Attendant on the Home Delivery 
ol Instruction and Other Socially Related Services Via Interactive 
Cable TV. M72 200 (McLean, Virginia: The MITRE Corporation, 
December 1972). 

2. The MITRE Corporation, Urban Cable Systems: Summary. 
M72-57 (Washington: the MITRE Corporation, May 1972). 



For copies of these reports, which are available free, write to the 
MITRE Corporation, Westgate Research Park. McLean, Virginia, 
22101. Use publication numbers when making request (or copies. 
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Introduction 

This paper proposes u broadening of the scope of current cable 
television (CATV) content; planning to include a wide new range 
of services which would have high poleniial social impact: inter- 
active television services. Interactive television is made feasible by 
combining cable television with a system like MITRE's TICCIT* 
system, which is described in the Appendix. The following assump 
ions underlie my ratiortale. 

a Wo are interested in xpandmij the services to the general 
put)hc through their home television sets. 

b We believe that these services should be available on demand, 
not scheiiuled, Th^s convenience is important to the successful 
"marketing" of these services. 

c We l)efieve that conventional "Educational television" alone 
will be adequate either for ngid instruction n courses wliere 
there is a large body of information to impart or to provide a sub 
stitute for otfier services described below. 

An underlying theme of these candidate services is to reduce in- 
dividual social and political alienation <or de-alienation}, caused 
by the one way nature of our "dialogue" with society. By de- 
alienation I mean establishing reasonable substitutes for the inter- 
active communications that people miss whch their surroundings 
change from a small community to a large urban community. 

The media, up to now, have been used almost entirely in a one 
way mode: they transmit information to the public who sees 
•them as increasingly insensitive and resistant to feedback from 
individuals, at feast r'elative to what individuals feel they should 
be receiving. This leads to the commonly expressed feeding of 
impotency shared by concerned people r erywhere, both young 
and old, when they fail to influence the course of events in their 
community and nation. 



J 
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Services Possible 

The following are examples of services that could work to reduce 
this ahenation. The economic, technical, legal ancf political feasibility 
of the services suggested is the subject of other work by this author 
and others. 



Education 

We need to return to the Socratic method of Individualizing teaching 
Ithe sitting on-a log approach), where there is a continuing dialogue 
betweerj teacher and student. We vyish immediate response and rein- 
forcement to the student, individual control over the pace and con- 
tent of the material; an ability tu stop and start the material when- 
ever the student desires; and, we Wini facilities that will permit the 
student to proceed at his own pace. Not only should formal e(;iuc3- 
tion be convenient and responsive artd fun, but it should be totally 
disassociated from the "lockstep" features we have all grown to 
abhor, I speculate that, regardless of the production imagination used, 
when laige bodies of knowledge are to be covered, most students be- 
yond the elementary level will find scheduled cinematic learning 
(ETVf not much more acceptable than thev have In the past; how- 
ever, I will be delighted to be proven wrong in this regard. Video 
cassettes wilt be very important to this new form of instruction, but 
I think their use must al^o be managed (like conventional textbooks) 
economically, to maintain student interest when working by himself. 



Democratization 

The voice of a speaker standing on a soapbox will reach only those 
few within the range of his voice. Even the local org3r^]^ational 
services provided by CATV for special groups cannot provide re- 
sponse information at the personal level, cannot Interact. (Note 
( that interactive material automatically separates itself demographic 

\ cally without any further geographical segmenting of the CATV 

> channel.) If the home terminal allows us to access poetry, radical 

newspapers, or anything else that groups or individuals wish to make 
available to the community -on demand-we have successfully sepa- 
rated the media from the message. In other words, each individual 
could have the economic and physical ability to express his thoughts 
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to anyone wfio wishes lo "tune in on them " He accomplishes this 
by placing his thoughts in the TICCIT data base, and the TiCCIT 
''menu" constantly lets the whole community know what is avarlable 
for instant at-home subscriber controlled accessing. 



Participation 

Using the home terminal to applaud or lo boo a mem,bef of the 
school board, while the meeting is ^oing on, or to ask pointed ques- 
tions, once again allows the individual to establish closer contact 
with the decision-making process affecting his family, home and com- 
munity. (The sam& technology allovl/s feedback to a live teacher on 
CATV, if desired-a Stanford University interest.) 

- \ 
\ 

Politization 



At election time, a citizen can access~^on demand— information on 
candidates, their position on issues, an\explanalion of referendum 
items (e.g., specific political platform f^ositions for comparison). If 
desired, he may revfew this material prior to visiting the pells. 



Protection \ 

The same alienation that disheartens the average citizen is an advan- 
tage to the criminal. It allows him to roar^ undetected in urban so- 
ciety. Placing mug shots of criminals and bhotograf>hs of stolen cars 
in the data base for browsing or indexed retrieval allows concerned 
citizens to be on the alert for dangerous persons and to help their 
police force in a meaningful way. Signature\ and credit-card checking 
that utijizes such an economical graphic display network can have a 
major economic effect on credit-card use. Automated alarm systems 
have frequently been utilized, but the use oflthe two-way visual 
system described below under INTERACI^ION allows correction for 
the false atarm problem and reassures the traveler that his fireplace 
is still there. 



Employment | 

Again, accessing on demand detailed information on job openings 
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(from the state (.(opioyment agency?) along with photographs of 
the place and people employed there cojid greatly enhance match- 
ing needs of the individual and the employer, creating the advantages 
found in a snnall community. 



Social Care 

Use of the even more futuristic two-way TV-PHONE (an inexpensive 
version of Picturephone) allows such services a substitute fur home 
visits by physicians, followed by telediagnosis and prescription;' social 
counseling; probation checking; drug monitoring; not to mention m- 
leraction with a live teacher in conjunction with mechanized systems. 



Information 

Presently, social protocol does not allow t hie use of display advertising 
for most social service* (for example, soqti\ security information, VA 
information, health care information, food stamp information, etc.), (t 
does no^ require a large stretch of the imagination to consider ex- 
panded "yellow pages" for these social services, again interactive, 
available to the citizen on demand. 



Interaction 

The CATV version of Picturephone <a common carrier function), 
which wt 've dubbed TV PHONE, allows many more private social in- 
teraction options , the imagination boggles at the possible impact of 
this. Channel spjfice should be allocated for such a function: un- 
planned, undirected use of this new "face to face" communication 
possibility. Anyone who doesn't appreciate this is either too old to 
be romantic or too young to have his children living away. 



Communication 

The ability to acr:ess yesterday's edition of the world's newspapers on 
demand, section by section, and paying only for what is used, and 
even to deliver mail, are both, to me, technologically and economi* 
cally realistic goals for the not too distant future (5—15 years), using 
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some ;ersion or extrapolation of MITRE's TtCCIT concept. 



Coi^ipanionship 

Expe-iallv for the recluse, the invaWjd, and the aged, but also for 
others, we think that the machine's 'ability to pjay games with the 
subscriber, such as bridge, chess, blackjack, etc., will be great fun. I 
can easily Imagine a cult of computer ruts growing up aroundj;uch 
programming. Two-way games with other shut-ins are quite Versible. 



Shopping 

Again, for the shut-in, but also for the person not willing tori^ht the 
traffic and crowds downtown, the graphic capability of the TV t 
allow tele-shopping for the latest bargain should offer new services 
for which there is a direct measure of reward for business: ex- 
panded gross sales revenue. 



Gambling 

Off-track betting, and other types of gambling, could be administered 
with the ultimate efficiency via such terminals. The television display 
not ooly can show the odds and the results of the bet, but also the 
action itself; for example, horse racing. Subsidy of education with 
off-track betting via this means would be particularly pertinent; a 
piece of the action could subsidise a large part of the cost of the in^ 
teractive hardware installation used^for whatever purposes. 



Brief Description of TICCIT 

. ' - ■ ■ I ' I 

TICCIT provides computer-generated or controlled information that 
can be selectively received aiid displayecj by individual TV sets. Uti- 
lizing one television channel on a wideband cable, 600 separate TV 
sets can receive separate info/matfon provided by the computer at a 
' typical rate of once every iCjf seconds, A local signal '"rdfresh" device 
which Incorporates a video c:Vssette recorder allows the TV screen to 
display the inforrAation at the^tandard television rate of 60 fields 
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per second^ Using either the telephone or the cable system, each sub* 
scriber can call for any kiipd of information the system is designed to 
provide, Independently of all other subscribers. Pictures and sound 
can be sent as well as printed text. At the present time, software pro- 
grams for this system are being designed under the sponsorship of the 
National Science Foundation to provide individualized educational 
courses for home or^ school use. The^e types of courses cou(d soon 
make it possible for poeple„to take Accredited courses at home, using 
computer-aided instVuctions and computer-aided grading system$, • 
thereby permitting people to obtain a large part of their college edu- 
cation without, attending formal classes. This approach Is being seri- 
ously considered by the State University of New York under the 
■'op^n university" concept. . 

The TICCIT systervi also provides capabilities for selective distribution 
of materials during '*off hours" so that, for instance, a movie or book 
or newspaper could be sent to a subscriber's video cassette recorder 
to be stored for later display on his TV set whenever he wants it. 
Thus, he could receive and record daily news transmissions or take / 
courses in French or mathematics which utilize conventional filmed / 
fectures, Interlaced with one-frame at-a-time questions, equations, etc., 
for "stop-action" perusal or study. In addition, the subscriber could, i 
Under his own control, request socially and politically oriented ser- 
vices for his personal viewing. — _ 

\ , 

Excluding the costsxpf a home TV cassette recorder with a single 
frame refresh capability, it is estimated that by l97B such services 
might be provided at a cost of 2^^ cents or less per terminal hour, 
depending on hardware costs and the extent of utilization, of the ^ V 
system. 

It is sufficient here to point out that the enormous capacity of wide- 
band telecommunications cable systems, when Used in conjunction 
with approprrjte **head-end" programming, makes it possible to pro- 
vide a great many educational, information retrieval, and other ser- 
vices thai are entirely outside the realm of conventional TV pro- 
gramming and CATV distribution systems. 

The TICCIT Computer System consists of an inexpensive mass stor- 
age, for example discs, to store all the material to be sent to individ- 
ual users, including pictures, alphanumerics, voice and computational 
routines: a fast minicomputer with specially tailored indexing and 
retrieval software; and a special high speed electron); system to con- 
vert computer output into TV display output. 
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open Forum: 

What Are You Doing? 
What Are Your Concerns? 



Moderator: 



Hoyt R. Gatvin, Gatvirk & Associates, 
Charlotte, N.C. 



Participants: 



^ Edward de Sciora, Port Washington 
Public Library, Port Washington, , ( 
Long Island, N.Y. ' 



Merry Sue Smoller, Journalism and 
Mass Communications Library, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, , 
Wise- 

i 

Marcelee Gratupp, Boutder Public . 
Library, Boulder, Goto. 



Margaret I. Cteland, Public Informa- 
tion Program, Connecticut State 
Library, Hartford, Conn, 



David Wilder, Three R's Council, 
Long Island, Bellport, N,Y. 

Charles Towhiey, National Indian 
Education Association, St. Paul, Minn. 



f^ichard Chapin, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. / 
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dd Sciora: At Port Wo^ningion, a djversllied comtnunlty in 
- Nassau Counfy on Long Island, three grants. Irom the New York 
State Council enabled us to explore our community structure and 
the possibiMiy of developing a dialogue within the community. " 
Cable dcdsn't seem to be a reality for the next three or four years. 
Our greatest potential Is in involvement with the video process. 
Community people we have trained now know how to usd a port- 
apak. We have had many small group meetings; we have be'^n In- 
volved in community life. We have reached a point vyhere the com- 
munity knows what it will do with an access channel'once we get 
it. We want the community 1) to be aware of the implications of 
a free public access channel, and 2) to see the library as the pos- 
sible production center. Our archlval function is evident in the 
series which is a video/alrral history of Port VVashington. 

Smolier: The Wisconsin survey of libraries and cable came about 
through a graduate seminar on cable communications at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The University of Wisconsin Libi^ary School 
provided for the printing and distribution of the survey which was 
sponsored by the Madison Area Library Council, The study is not 
complete, although the survey has been coded and analysis Is preceed- 
ing. Hopefully, it will be published in an appropriate publication. 

I would like to give a profile of what is happening in our state in. ^ ^ 
libraries. We all agree that there are responses libraries can and 
should be making in regard to cable television. Their first responsi- 
bility Is not only, to ac^ as a corhmunity resource center for infor- 
mation, but also to publicize that fact actively and agressively. Basic 
to this is thi tfsligrtion that the librarian himself must be knowledge- 
able about cable, and that a reference collection on cable be as- 
sembled and kept current. Secondly/believing that the library should 
operate In the public interest and in defense of the public interest, 
the library should join with other public interest groups when the 
need arises. This Implies a real knowledge and Involvement by the 
librarian In the community. Third, it is essential for librarians to 
start thinking about the present and future use of the cable and 
what implications It presents. 

Information concerning cable communications prior to our survey had 
been limited to guesswork. The survey's hypothesis was that most 
librarians have little knowledge of what is going on in cable. The 
sur\'ey itself was conceived as an informational tool. In the process ^ 
of answering the questionnaire people would be stimulated to^^think 
about the library's role. Certain survey questions were asked for 
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Specific reasons, e.g., to g^t information for programs already in the t - 
planning stage, such as a video tape exchange and the formation of 
PubliCable type groups. Practical considerations of time and 
financing determined Which libraries should be included, in the survey. 

0< the 71 cable systems presently operating In Wisconsin &5 are In 
communities with libraries. Cable systems in Wisconsin vary. The 
most common type is the community antenna system whose function 
' remaini strictly the provision of better signals. Fourteen systems in 
areas which have librarians have local origination capacity. 

Ofllitraries surveyed 22 percent repprted patron requests for in- 
formation on cable television; 42 percent replied that th«v were 
building a cable collection; 6 percent were involved in activities 
such as providing meeting rooms, sponsoring discussions on cable, 
or presenting special displays; 68 percent indicated that they had 
neither read articles on cable, talked with the cable operator, or 
had some personal information about cable. 

One of the key questions was an open ended question in which 
librarians were asked what they considered was their role in cable 
communications for their libraries, now and for the future. To this 
question 36 percent responded in varying degrees of sophistication; 
8 percent could see no role aVall for libraries; 57 percent could 
make no response to this question. I think you can draw your own 
conclusions. ' - 

/ 

Qratupp: Of afl the things that have been happening in Boulder, I 
believe the most relevant is part of a position statement that the 
Library Commission has written on the cable operation. The Library 
Commission is serving as the citizens' advisory board for cable in 
Boulder. ^ 

This memorandum describes the aspects of a community cable TV 
system that we of the Boulder Library Commission have come to 
believe are most important. Our point of departure was the question. 
How can a cable network best serve a town? A cable network has ^ 
enormous potential for a city. It is a communications medium with 
extraordinary capacity and versatility. As we explored the possibili- 
ties that cable netWorlc offers, we discovered a number of central 
principles. > 

Cable TV systems originated as'-a means to rebroadcast television 
programs to homes with poor reception. The reason for building the 
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first systems, however, does not define, their whole nature, A cable 
system, once installc?d, can best be understood as a communications* 
network. With proper design, the cable network can carry sfgnals in 
two dirfctfons, from central office to home receivers, and from homes 
to the ci^ntral office, Indeed the FCC's 1972 regulations for cable 
systems require a mod'e$t two-way capability, as used for opinion 
polling. 

Such use of the cable system shows that cable is far more than just 
an ehtertpHajTjent medium. A cable can carry any kind of informa- 
tion, including broadcast television. We believe the latter aspect will 
soon be subordinate, to the other aspects of the system in three ways: 
[tsjhare of jhe. channels of the system, Its Impact on citizens' lives, 
and its revenue to the operator of the system. The operator of the 
system may tend to allocate all of th^, channels as soon as he can. 
The Commission believes that a good allocation will leave room for 
diverse information and communication services 

Building iVie cable network needs a large capital investment to be 
recovered from revenues. The system's operator, therefore, must 
char^ for some services. Many cities have a single f^e to cover all 
TV services. In the public interest, that fee^Ts set lovv so that most 
people can afford the services. Some services should be free to all. 
These include services which help, the operation cf a modern 
democracy, ihote that enhance the health and safety of the whole 
community, and those that reduce the cost of public enterprises. 

The cable network opens up distinctive ways for citizens to partici- 
pate in government. Public opinion polling can be widely employed 
to increase people's opportunity to influence decisions that affect 
them. Such a service should be free. The FCC's required public 
access channel and the channels for municipal government and 
schools should be available free and not used to enchance the com- 
mercial operation. The;Ct:>mmission believes/quite properly, that 
there are many services that will generate revenue. Few of these 
rates should be regulated; the cable operator ought to have latitude 
to experiment In his offerings and rates without ponderous negotia- 
tion and review. Our firm belief in the need for a group of free 
sen/ices, available to all, may at first sound bad for revenue. How- ^ 
ever, each set has a counterpart for which revenue may be charged. 
The free fire alarm, for instance, is electrically the same as the 
Intrusion alarm which could be sold as a service. Opinion polling 
about civic issues opens up voluntary opinion polling about con- 
sumer goods, but offered to market researches for a fee. 
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A cable system will have a very large initial cost in order to build the 
distribution system. If it has an attractive revenue structure, a cable 
system should become very profitable after a fevy years. The financial 
facts of life will govern the planning of a good system. The cable 
^ operator will be better able to add services and equipment after the 
initial construction Is behind him and the Income begins to flow. 

Cleland: My remarks will be a progress report on library pre- 
planning for cable in Connecticut 

Q The Public information Program (PIP) is charged with publicizing 

library services available in Connecticut and serving as library informa^* , ^ 
tior> ombudsman, PIP serves as a dual channel of communication 
between the State Library and the librarians in the field and, more 
importantly, between libraries and the people of Connecticut with 
particular attention to minority groups. The feedback function of 
PIP is designed to help direct library change to meet qnserved 
needs. 

Our interest in cable is fourfold: 1) to use cable as a vehicle t9 
advertise the services provided by libraries in the hopes of reaching 
all potential users of the library; 2) to use cable as a tool to provide 
improved conventional services, particularly on-demand information 
which the Connecticut Library Association has singled out as a 
priority goal to be achieved by 1976;. 3) to use cable as a McLuhan- 
esqua listening device, to learn from the commiinity what is needed 
and how libraries can meet those needs; 4) to use cable as a system 
to deliver new services to meet those needs. 

Fred Glazer, West Virginia: Mr. de Scoria, what use have you 
been making of your tapes since you have no cable system? 

de Scoria: Our immediate concern is actually the process involved 
ar^d the involvement of people in the process. The tape itself has 
beerl used in small format playback for dialogue purposes. In some ' - 
cases, senior citizer<s have used it for their own needs. Our Port 
\ Alert drug program in Port Washington has used a tape of youngsters 
^ talking about drugs to lead into a discussion of the drug scene among 
the.youth. Right now, however, our primary goal is to train people 
and de mystify video. 

The cost of an operation like this can be considerable but, in the 
terms of existing priorities, I do not find it so. Priorities must be 
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reordered since too many conventional programs and services are not 
working. Video offers one aspect of Information flow with which we 
can identify. The present cost is $10.50 for a half-hour tape and 
$23.00 for hour tape. The question of emphasis and realignment 
of service's the cost of personnel tiiust also be ancwered. We must 
al$o decide.how priorities are to be reordered with regard' to the 
number of access channels available. 



Cleland: Even if.there is access, even if there are studio facilities, 
Vnoney is needed for expertise In programming, even at the com- 
munity: level. Connecticut's Public. Utilities Commission levies 
an 8 percent tax on all utilities, mcludit.g cable television. Now, 
we have learned here that the FCC has set a limit of" 5 percent. ' 
.on franchise fees. There h talk of pushing legislation to set aside 
a certaiq amount of money over and above the franchise fee. In 
Connecticut the only agency making money is the Public Utilities 
Commission. I think we shou-d get rid of that tax on cable as a - 
utility and I woufd like to have the option of exploring with pur 
legislature the possibility of segregating some of these funds to^ 
cover public programming. This idea of allocating a certain amount 
of the franchise fee demands careful consideration. / . 

Wilder: The Three R's Program in New York is concefried with 
. resources for people involvecj in research, whether i^be pur^y 
academic or whether for \odu$ina\ research and de^/^lopmenil I am 
involved in providing for the research needs of 6 oca^egrif Jibfaflos, ' 
3 research institutions, 20 assorted industries and engineering firms^ 
and a variety of hospitals. The most that we can do is be a switch- 
ing center. Presently, we communicate by teletype, telephone, and 
^ auiomobile-methods which seem rather primitive in the 1970's. 

I have been quite excited hparing ^bout the TfCCIT system. and*the 
possibilities of two-way communications and connecting cable sys- 
tems. In the emphasis put on public access and programming at this 
. conference, do not forget the research function of the library. It 
would t>e good if the copyright laws could be modified and we could 
actually transmit the text of materials that people want. What I am 
primarily concerned with Is bibliographic information. With the com- 
munication methods we have. It doesn't make sense to build all kinds 
, of information and use them by way of the printed book. As you 
are concerned with franchises and system developments, remember 
that you have a research responsibility, even in the public library. 
Remember that we too, when the technology Is developed, must have 
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access to these ^ystem^, 

Motumby: The presentation of the TICCIT system firompts me to 
note that librarians seem to be lacking in aggressiveness. Early this 
spring, the Council of Governments of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area commissioned the United Research Corporation to report on 
two particular aspects cf cable^ 1) the technical question of inter- 
connection, and 2) In what ways the governmehts In the Washington 
metropolitan area would use cable. Because of the aggressiveness of 
the Washington area librarians, the Council of Governments specified 
to the consultants that primarily five government, services should be 
studied, naming the libraries as one of. them. The librarians also 
decided not to let anyone put words in their mouths as to v/hat the 
role of the library should l>e. Happily, the report had good accounts 
of the libraries, Which underscores the importance of being aggressive. 

Tqwnley: HEW funds have been used by us to provide pilot pro- 
jects for library service among the Indians. Hopefully, other people 
Wilt see and avoid some of the pitfalls we are creatlng^ Our basic 
goal is to provide inforniation to American Indians on three 
reservations by assisting thern in creating their own library Informa- 
tion service. This does not have too much application to cable since 
80 percent of the homes are without electricity. / 



I would strongly urge anyone who is involved in the cable Ipdusiry to 



write into all technical recjuiren^ents a bilingual capability, pnly 30 
percent of the Indian population speaks English^ Another p/oblem 
arises from the fact that material on the American Indian from t'le 
past has been created by white men, not Indians. A user ne^eds sur- 
vey last year indicated that the 300 Indian tribes in the country are 
not interested in the generalized form created by tribes other than 
their own. In the matter of franchising, the Indians have an advantage 
since the reservation controls the land and the access to it. We must 
also remember that 60 percent of Indians live in town. 

Chapin: I would like to give you a brief view of future plans for 
the public library. We just formed a task force on lifelong education 
which will have an expanded program in continuing education, part, 
of which will t)e an external degree. In order to satisfy the resourc^ 
needs Of those taking the external degree, public library adult study 
centers will be established where course material from the University 
will Ije available. At that poin| we hope to provide equipment to 
) libraries with cable s^> that the educational channel can be used. If 
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Ihero »$ no cable, we will provide television cassettes for play jn the 
public librarVj 

When East Lansing finally gets wired, we would like to be able to 
show the cable company that we need more than the one channel 
required by the FCC regulations, and show proven nqed of two or 
Ihfie channels. We Kope td involve, teachers, students, and'citi^ens 
\n developing a prograrti for East Lansing. 

Cleiand: in 1964, some states began to regu(^te cable television 
as ^ utilitV sp engineers and those involved in cableln Connecticut 
have a considerable bacl<log of experience. The Utilities Commis- 
sion has stringent'siandards for equipment and exacting financial 
-criteria for cable franchises. Already one frai\chi$e has been 
revoked because class ownership of media was not diklosed. 
Uniform accounting procedures have been established. ' 

Connecticut's Public Utilities Commission examines all applicants 
for a franchise at the same time and permits them to cross-examine 
•one another. Whatever the state engineers may have missed in the 
-hearing, the applicants will surely bring, to light when they do the 
questioning. ■ \ ' ] 

■ We hay% thirty franchise areas in the state, fifteen of which are now 
operational. The Commission divided the state so that each franchise 
ar*ea.has four to five towr s, with poor and affluent areas alike. The 
state thinks it works bedause no one has withdrawn his application 
^because he has some po6rer towns in his area. 

The TV networks have been fighting a furious rear guard action to ' 
keep cabte out of the lucrative top 100 market in Connecticut. They 
have filed innumerable objection^ with the FCC to stop the en- 
coura^ment of cable. They have been poring over the Commission's 
records hoping to find irregularities. 

A pubirc reference service or any good programming on a regular 
basis is really a ma' ketable, negotiable item with the cable 
pperator-if it's good. It might be traded off for other facilities, the 
kinds of things which libraries could do, particularly in the com- 
munity at large, that are not marketable or negotiable. Cable 
operators might be glad to see ir^dustrial reference services which 

they cjjuld sell to business and industry developed by. libraries. 

Libraries seeem to be in a prime position to be the '^missing link" 
in the community. \ ' 
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;de Spiora: Mr., Polk mentioned that the 'cable operator might sup- 
ply^a one fnch camera which. Is stationary equipment. Schools Iri our 
"Istrfct have been trying to simulate broadcast type material with 
> studio typp equipment and it isn't working. When we Introduced to 
■the PTA^the possibility of Va inch portable equipment, (t forced the 
schdots into a new utilization of the potential of video. A whole 
range of opportunities opened up as a result of being exposed to 
portable equipment. ^ 

Our work in the nursing homes has been significant* The staff has 
come to a new understanding of the homes' r^skJents through the 
use of video. The equipment has also opened new vistas for the . 
residents. The use of video haf brought about a greater human " 
concern for people In the communtty. ^ 

Those of you who are cori^ciering entering the video market should 
seriously consider 3/4-inch which gives the^ ability to use color. You 
can then tise Sony cartridge machines whi^h are portable and of 
high qualiiy. 
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Networking via Gable: 
Problems and Prospects 

Russell Shank 




Reactors Louis B, EarJy, COMSAT Corpora- 

tion, Washington, D,C, 



R^tph Lee Smith, MITRE Corpora - 
tipn, McLean, Virginia 



Frank Norwood, Joint Council on 
Educational Telecommunications, 
Washington, D,C, 



Of all innovations in recent memory'^ cable television has the poten- 
tial fdr being the most expansive communications technology for 
libraries. With cable, we have a f^mmunlcatlons highway of abun- 
dance. I realize that during these two days you have been primarily 
concerned with *'television"-that is, graphic presentation of images- 
programs as we normally think of them on TV. - 

But if we emphasize the word **cable", yve focus on the essence of 
this technology. Cable is a broad highway for all types of telecom- 
munications, and this highv^ay is so wide that telephone, video, FM, 
and AM radio broadcasting, tel.egrams, and facsimite could fit side by 
side and move along the same j^ne simultaneously without interfer- 
ence. A considerable amount o( terminal equipmenf has yet to be 
invented to allow us to do this, but the channels are there. 

Don't worry, by the way, if you haye trouble conceptualizing what 
wpuld travel along this line, or how It woUld be done, or how a net- 

Russell Shar\k is Director of Libraries, SmUhsonlan Institute Libraries. 
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work would be configured techr^lcally, physically, or administratively. 
T>>^$© are matters that are not easy for even the most sophisticated 
, technicians. If you can cpm0 to grips with a general notion of net- 
Viforking oh^cable, Its potential and its problems, perhaps then the 
real ^lemertts of some of the issues wo have been discussing, such as 
how t6 flH a chanhel/ahd whojwill serve as gatekeeper scheduler, ' 
file holde^ anjJ f under, will begin to come clear. 



It would be us^fyl for you to examine, as soon as you can; several 
proposals for networking. There are studies that have come from good 
^ organ^^atlons, and they get at some of the questions that have been 
raised durjng the t>a%i two days regarding th^ place of the library in 
cable activities. • 



Two of theie are particularly useful;^ 

CommMnicatlons Technology for Urban Imp'oveitient: Report to 
the Oepartment of Housing and Urban Deyeiopment. Washington, 

D.C., Committee ort Telecommunications, National Academy, of 
Engineering, June 197K (PB20O317) ' 

b .Urban 'Cable Systems. MITRE Corporation, McLean/ Virginia 
:1072. : ^ - ... • / ■ ' 

,f he National Academy of Engineering study vJsLaljzes four basic" ' 
networks m the modern city: <•/ 

• telephone network to carry pictures, voice,^'and written materials 
\ between two points: • • ' \ 

if ■• ' ^' ■ • -", ■ ■ , \ 

• n^jtwork based on the e^tlstin^ CATV systems with information 
transferred from a central facility to offices aqd homes; 

• interagency b^roadband network v^Yh 30 channels in both direc- 
tions connecting major public institutions and large city commercial. 

. \ enterprises; : ' 

• mijlti-puri^se city sensing network to collect data on. weather, 
pollution, traffic flo\«, power status, etc. ' - 

RIC \ ' 
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. Hhe MITRE Corporation study of cable for Washington, O.C. pro- 
poses two networks of cable systems for the city. 

• A teleeastlng which would consist of a number of hxibtike dis* 

' tribution systems with subhead ends for neighborhood service areas. 
; Programs would be scheduled, or wduld be available In sJpecia) service 
offerings a^ cubscribers wanted them. Connections would b# direct to 
$ub$cribers* homes and would include up to 30 channels downstream 
" \ and 4 upstream for limited return signals* 

■ ' '. ■ • ■ ■ ■ ' "' " 

♦ ^ fiolnt'to-point net which would serve Institutions, agencies, and ; 
^^.^torpor^tions. It would be demand-oriented in that services would not 

/ be preschediiled. Users may want to send large 'volumes of informa- 
tion, refiufring rapid connections and switching, ;there would be an 
equal number of channels In either direction. T^e point-to-point net 
^ would Include four components or subriets-a federal, a municipal, 
an l^nstitution, and a higher education network. 

Thesfe two studi^ complement each other, and contain In a general- 
ized vyay the basic structures that are evident in alt such pfoposals. 
The NAE report Considers the services offered by alt kinds c^f tele' 
commuhication capabilities (phones, radio, and cable}: the MITRE 
study concentrates on tK^ cable capability. The point is that the 
experts recognize two'dlfferent classes of use? of cable one as a 
delivery system from centers to many (ocatioi^s and one as an agency 
Information interchange system.* The studies atsp recognize two 
I modes of operation-a demand and a scheduled mode. 

■ Think of cable in these terms. It will be i 4ejecpmmunications line 
that will allow TV programming of the kind you normally know. In 
additk.n, CATV will have enough capacity so that users can talk 
back to their television sets! to modify the display to^^it them- 
selves. Arid in library termsywe should be able to do l^^e following 
on cable: 1 

1 On-line cataloging. 



•There \% another network configuration-a few centers to a few centers net. 
IThts is not pfecludcd by the two modes above.} 
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2 Interlibrary loan message transmission. 

3 'Facsimile transmission. 

Voice communication^, 

^ On-line bibliographic searching of data bases such as MEDLINE, , 
^ vie, . / ' 

^ ■ i 

6 Interbranch administrative communications, 

7 On-line circulation control. 

8 Demand delivery of filmed and taped presentations. 

The creation\)f cable networks and the full utilization of them is 
far frdm a foregone conclusion. Cable faces formidable technical, 
) legal, and social problen)s, and threats to viability from competing 
capabilities. The rest of this talk is devoted to some of the problems 
or probtein areas of greatest concern in networking via cable. 

Existing telecommunication services have created an e?cpectancy pf 
immediacy among users. Real-time Interconnections-a switching r 
problem-will be required before cable can compete with the tele-_^- 
phone In Its ability tp connect any sub$crii>er to any other person ' 
on the line for direct and secure comfflunlcatlons, j Switching to 
- create pathways on demand in broadband communications is tech- 
nically difficult. Several systems have been invented, DISCADE, 
Rediffusioh and DIal a Program, but they have had limited success In 
application. The problem for the user novy is that siich systems 
• must be installed at the time the cable is laid or stfunjg; to change the 
latter would be too expensive. As yet the cable owners have been 
reluctant to 'take on the added expense for such installations. 

Cable television systems are built to be inward looking-that is, they 
are installed \^ deliver programs from a head end into communities. 
The natioii's cable systems do not, therefore, reach out to link' each 
to the other. This they must do if we are to apply their information 
delivery capability to the networks of libraries already in existence 
within states, and extending over large geographical areas, going 
through many cities. 
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Cabfe systems can themselves be finked With additi6nal cable, but 
over long distances broadband (high frequehcy) signals on cable are 
quickly attenuated. Hence many,. and as yet expensive/amplifiers in ^ 
sequence are required to pipe signals down coaxial cables. Signals 
get distorted as they pass along, and exceptionally good amplifiers 
are required so that our TV sets will not see double. Our best bet is 
to send the signals through the air, hence the cable network of the 
future will undoubtixily be some combination of line-of-slght, 
gfound-based microwave system and satellite communication facility. 
As Vet the Uftited States has no domestic satellites, but they are 
coming. And at least two of the eight proposed domestic satellite 
systems contain provisions for linking cable systems. 8ut even when 
we get satellites, we will not be home free, for there wiK be much 
competition for space on the signals that are bean^ed to the satellite 
for direction io remote receivers, 

FCC regulations require that some of cable's great capacity be used 
fof tvv<J^way communication. This two-way capability will be limited, 
however; for quite some time. Meeting even the minimum FCC re- 
quirements will add 16 to 30 percent to the capital cost of a single* 
cable, one way distribution facility. Two-way service requirements 
will compound alroady comple;^ software problems. And home x 
terminal equipment will be costly-adding perhaps from $150 to* 
$340 per subscriber. We are likely to get subscriber response ser- 
vices, such as opinion polling or alarm monitoring^ requiring short 
data responses and some computer aided instruction by the end of 
the decade. Shared voice and video service will also come early, 8Qt 
subscriber'initlated services, such as catalog ordering and ticket sales 
in which individuals can request service or information from a 
variety of sources, and point'to-point services in which (pdividual , 
, subscribers can transmit voice, video, or data information directly J 
to another subscriber will come much later. 

In spite of the array of terminals you have seen here at this in-/ 
stitute we have a lot of invention and development ahead of u^, par- 
ticularly, but not exclusively, of home terminals to accommodate 
the full range of capabilities of cable television. The American/ genius 
will, I am Jure, prevail, and we will. have considerable flexibility and 
ease of operation of home terminals, but only as the market place 
suggests a good return to the manufacturer-and this is In lar^e part 
a function of what programs, signals, and messages can be developed 
to put out over the systems. The greatest demand will be for a 
simple hO^me TV set yvjth cable channel selectors bOilt in. pJrame 
grabbing v^ill come later, and a home set with data keyboa/d, frame 
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grabber, recorder, Image refresher, playback and recordllig equipment 
will come much later-and probably at a relatively high cost. Most 
Hkcly we will still work In the institutional setting with separate 
terminals for yarious functions for quite some time* \ i 

Technical standards In all aspects o! cable, and protocols fbr network 
operation are absolutely essential. And attention to standards 1$ a 
never ending task. The areas of concern in standardization are seem- 
ingly endless. nieed standards in gating, and message addfess sys* 
terns for frame grabbing. We need performance standards for broad* 
band switching. We need standardization tn recording and playback 
efquipment. We need standards fqr wall connectors for wire Outlets 
in the homes. We need standards for the interconnection of all equip- 
ment. And standards must come early In th6 game lest the Invest* 
ment in npn-standard equipment and facilities make It economically 
unfeasible to change. (Consider now the problems of changing the 
6264ine raster for scanning television Images to something finer that 
would be suitable for reading 6-point type on a TV screen.) 

We shouldn't chut our eyes to competing telecommunications capabil- 
ities; Some of ii Is powerful, and can't be cqmpeted with on the basis 
of cost of irivestroent fof facilities alone. Some is available in places 
wher« cable will not arrive fpr many years. Some may be so far out 
In front that It wilt be hard toVrMch up with for a generation. The 
NAE study referred to earlier makes It clear that the best urban tele- 
communication service will be comprised of a mix of these capabil- 
.Ities. V :^ ■ ■ V ■ 

for volqe corhniun)(ation we have the phone systems and radio 
(AM and FM and special services such as mobile radio)/ For voice 
alone the network or phone service in this nation Is unparalleled 
and will be hard to beat for switched service. Conceptually it would 
be nice to tie cable and telephone capabilities into one system. 
Technically this Is possible, but, politically, legally, and business* 
wise, may never come. Radio is of limited. use. In urban areas the 
spectrum Is already filled to capacity. Cable might help radio com- 
munications by carrying signals to neighborhoods where they could 
be broadcast to local installations, including mobile units such as 
bookmobiles in the immediate vicintty at low power. Many such 
transmitters could thus operate with different messages without 
interference that would come from higher power blanketing of a 
region. / 

For data commumoatipn we have the phone system, the telegraph, 
the budding special purpose common carriers, and again radio. Cable 
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is a serious contender here. Remote access to computers and com- 
munication among computers has been handled by the phone 
companies-but not as well as technology would allow. This, added 
to the phenomenal expansion of the data communication market, Is 
what has brought the special purpose common carrlar Into being. 
But the phone companies are r^pondina creating both the digital 
communication capability required and trie hardware to use the same 
lines that are used for voice, Some of the special purpose common 
carriers are having difficulty finding the bVIWing of thetr communica- 
tion facilities, ami at least one hds begun to examine the manner in 
which it might /ease space on cable systems br distribution In the 
cities. Cable. will definitely be a power innhis field. - 

'■■■*-■ • 
# For Image transfer we have regular commercial TV, other special 

ove'rWhe alr service such as Instructional Television Fixed Service 
(ITFS), Picturephone, facsimile via telephone and mi{:rowaye on. 
various radio frequencies, (access to which requires licenses fro^n the 
Federal Communications Commission}, s/nd of course, cable. 

Nothing can compete v^lth commercial TV broadcasting on ajper- 
receiver investment cost In equipment to transmit signals. But access ' 
to commercial TV Is limited, and signals are not well received 
everywhere. Regular TV is not economical to use for transmHsion of 
still pictureS'^cable is, Picturephone is tlmlted in Its avaltability/and 
will require huge amounts of wire and expensive Interconnectibns to / 
t)ecome ubiquitous. But it Is a switched service allowing full voice 

- and image transfer between individual subscribers. Cable will not ba . 
a switched $en/lce;for a long time. Facsimile by phone is limited, 6^- . 

. cause of the bandwidth, requirements for high quality and speed/bv, 
the slowness of voice grade lines, and the cost per page of it all. 
But even further, facsimile for libraries is limited by copyright re- 
strictions and. the problems of preparing pages of books for trans- 
mission. . . 

Copyright restrictions militate against facsimile transfer of text via 
cable. I will predict, however/ that cable will be such a powerful 
tool that publishers will produce cablecasting editions of their works, 
particularly reference books. These will be in the form t>i computer^ / 
files, tape cassettes, film, and microfiche. 1 hey will be sold with copy-' 
ing licenses. And they will require more terminal equipmerit-bpxes 
and retrieval devlces-to get to the right frame. 

Electronic transmission systems offer great opportunities to monitor 
and tabulate uses of copyright material for cdrppehsating the copy- 
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fight owrter. A simpfe way would be to put copyright material out on 
pay TV? owner ID signals could be built into the text for automatic 
recording every time it wa$ used, 

^ Havlijg d network 1$ different from having the services to put ?nto 
\ .the networks Cable will not eliminate the very difficult and costly 
Wdftware problems of creating data basfts, whether they be computer 
yiles or text on film, or whatever, and of providing protocols and 
Veerch strategies to query and tap the data bases. These problems we 
mw have^ ahd^hey will continue to exist. In fact, cable may ex* 
acerbate the software problem by crei^ting a broader, more dispersed 
user population with a wider variety of moff urgent demands. One 
cah bhiy hppe that the demand will attract subsidies, subscriptions.^ 
fe<s, and risk capital needed to prepare data files, indexes, structured 
outputs, etc* \ 

Where dp libraries fit into all of this? The prime advantage of Cable^ 
Is its capacity to deliver information directly to the home. Will not 
the library b^ bypassed In all of this? I think not* The public will, 
for /xonpnriic and security reasons, be excluded fr<>m dir^t access 
to many pbint'tp point networks^ for exarriple the ffiany files of 
records maintained biv city governments. The library <;ou!d servd as 
the age/it for the public seeking access:to the information utilities 
rnalntajned by various agencies. The library will sit as a node in a 
rriunicipal network-or an educational network. It could pull in- 
formation off the n0t*ork on demand for its users, 

The /library could serve as the citizen's strategist, helping to identify 
the>eference sources in the various networks that will s^rve specific 
pr(^blems. It could sei;*e,a$ the reference source to feed information 
into other agencies if? thV point-to-point networks/ Thus, while busi- 
nesses might have their own stock quotation services pu cable, the 
llbi-ary will serve them graphic access tp corporate annual reports. 
Y^hlle city building inspectors might have their own zoning, platting. 
,code indexes and Image files, the library could seKve them the latest 
/archif|<5tural graphical standards from the literature, and other 
reference and textual material concerning building msjfwiah. The 
library could create or hold reference and archival mateflals for 
agency networks ^and could tap other files htid by the agencies for 
citizen service networks. 

I think the library is the logical agericy for this purpose. It is a ' 
neutral agency. In public librarv systems/outlets are maintained in ' 
the neighborhoods. They are thus ideally situated to serve as subhead 
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$nd locations for neighborhood ^cess to cable. Libraries are opisn at 
hours when many other agencies (e.g., schools, government offices) ^ 
are closec'u And they ha^e a philosophy of service for ail ages. 



Reactors: 

Earlyj The Library is basically a source of information. Satellites - 
and cables are infot'diatlon transfer systems. Cables are uniquely 
suited to local distribution while satellites are uniquely suited for 
versatile long distance communications. Thus we have the jngredients 
of a successful joint venture. As time progresses the geographical dis- 
tance ovef wh!ch satellites are econon^lcaily preferred will corttfnually 
decrease and their use will increase. While we may never see satellites 
interconnecting libraries within one city or county, ii will not be 
many years before they can and will provide a wide range of com; 
munlcatloh services between cities throughout the nation. Ope pro- 
posal currently before the Federal Communications Commission 
vvould Interconnect over 220 individual metropolitan areas, 

I've had 2!^ days tp learn about libraries and their needs (or com- 
munication netwbrklng. I've learned very little thus far to Indicate 
the existence of significant needs for long distance communications. 
But this doesn't bother me too miuch because I know that when the 
technical means to perform becomes available the needs will become 
visible. This phenomenon has been proven over and over again In 
international and domestic communications systems, so my challenge 
is to tell you about comniwlcations sateljites-and in 10 minutes^ 
that's diffjcult. Let me start by asking you to write to me at 
CQMSAT posing questions and letting know how we can provide 
a service that will be of value. Af:^. consider us a resource oif your 
library system* We prepare several pieces of descriptive and reference 
material suitable for research on ai| educational levels! Librarians who 
express an interest represent an ideal way for us to tell what's happen- 
ing In thei world of satellite communications. 

U w^s 10 years ago that President Kennedy got the Communications 
satellite ball rolling. As a result, a company called COMSAT was 
organized. This company is a profit-making corporation, a regulated 
public utility listed on the New York Stock Exchange, responsible to 
the President, the Congress, the Federal Commuhicatiohs Commis 
sior>, the Security Exchange Commission, and 114.000 shareholders! 
It shares with other American communications common carriers the. 
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ownership of ear^h stations In United States, and repre^>ent$ the' 
United States In an international joint venture of 83 nations (INTEL- 
SAT) ^whlch owns and operate$^a global system of satellites. Cur- 
rently, there are more than BjEl earth stations Involved In providing 
communications between approximately 5P .countries. Many people 
think of satellites as a TV rriedium. wKl<ih 'they are, but the greatest 
utilization of the system Is by telephone users. In 1971 there were 
3562 half-channel hours* i)f television service in the INTELSAT Sys- 
tem, telephone users are by far the largest single user group and in 
May of 1972 occupied ^529 voice circuits. I encourage you to think 
of satellites as a vcJrsat)fe communications network available (or a 
broad range of comm«inicatton needs from high speed data and color 
TV to a simple request for a ^ference source. 

Looking Into the ^bmmunicatipns future of the 1980' s, one can visu- 
alize satellites broadcasting direbt to ^^h^ 

individgal homes. To develop the necessary technology and prepare 
the way for such a capability, the National Astronautics & Space 
AdrViihlstralio/(NASA) has contr.acted with Fairchild Industries for 
the development of the ATS (Appiications Technology Satellite) 
F&G satellite. These satellites will be placed In geostationary orbit 
in 1974 and 1975 to provide technical data and an experimental pro- 
gram to piorteer advanced sateilite educational tetevlsion, data relay, 
air traffi^ cohtrol, and information transmission systems. Of special 
intereist to educators and librarians will be 'the educational television * 
experj/rient tb Alaska, Rocky Mountain States, end perhaps Appa- 
lachta. Television programs aimed at early childhood education an^l 
career education will be broadcast to 20Q smaH, earth station re- 
'CeJvers {costing about $1500) In ifural public schoo1s,'a Bureau of 
'Indian Affairs Center, as well as conventtorial TV station and cable 
Systems. This experirnent should start ih late 1974;The Instructional 
/Television (ITV) experiment in India will also deserve watching; A 
ground station in India will transmit ITV through the ATS-F to a 
network of some 3,000 inexpensive community receivers In rural 
and remote villages, the program mateMal wiil.be oriented toward 
Improvements in occupational skills, incr|ased food production, ^ 
assisting in family Planning, improved h||ith and hygiene, and 
teacher training, 

Even with eoormous governmental economic support, widespread 
use of this advanced technology is well into the '80's. The technology 



*Half<hanhel hours are the sum.of transmlssJon iimes plust^e reception times 
for the earth stations particij^tihg in the telecasts. 
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will soon bd available, and the need for it exists now, but the eco- 
nomic support, which Is tremendous, does not. Perhaps this is not all 
bad. To learn how to use this technology will be a long afid painful 
process. So.the experiment will be good to get educators and others 
excited, Invofved, and prepared. I encourage you to watch those 
expejlments closely, They will be important In shaping your future* 

To get to more immediate cornmunication resources, several organlxa* 
tlons are proposing to develop nationwide satellite communications 
networks. The differences in these proposals are Important to the 
proponents and to the government, but the net result will b^ a flex* 
ibie broadband commuhlcatlons.network that hopefully will be re- 
sponsive to a wide variety of deveioping needs. But don't expect 
ATS-F capabilfty. 

One of the significant problems in this satellite controvfby Involves 
ownership of the various components, and whether competition is to 
exist in communications, or whether the common carrier approach is 
preferred* Competition does riot now exl$t In communications net- 
working. Have you, ever tried to get a second telephone company to 
come in and provide an improved telephone service? Selected com- 
munication alternatives do exint, but basically communications tend^ 
to be a monopolistic enterprise. t1>u$, the need for considerable i- 
public participation. Public participation requires public awareness 
and education. That's where you come jn-and where I come in 
when you need communications. 

A communication system or the library alone cannot solve public 
problems but we do provide the toots th^t enable people to solve 
their own problems. 



Smith: I'm sure some of you may have been puzz\ed by the com- 
ment I made in my speech the other night that you cannot transmit 
a broadband signal over a cable more than ten or twenty miles. And 
you find here a situation in which It is proposed that a signal shall 
transmhted over several thousand miles, and furthermore that It shall 
be forty, fifty, sixty, or eighty channels. In case this should cause 
some confusion, I. want to explain that the wire used here and the I 
channel described is a narrow band channel. These are capable of 
transmitting a voice grade. signal or a signal of a single tone, but they, 
are not capable of transmitting a television signal. When we come to 
the trar)smi$slon of what is called a broadband signal, that is a very' 
different thfhg. I don't remember the exact figure, but something 
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tike 640 FM radio chaoAels qan be transmitted over the same amount 
of spefctrum that is usett'to transmit a single television signal* 

In the meantime I vVant to call attention to something that I think 
hai beert neglected. In speaking of two-way transmission and varl* 
ous types Of transmission by cable^ we have talked about a very 
conventional type of transmission which is'*one-to many/' A secohd 
way for two way capability Is /'many back to one;'* everybody out 
there has someway of returnmg some kind of a signal back to head- 
quarters, That leaves out something the telephone, can do, something 
very Important, and the question is can the cable to it. The question 
Is, Can 12 people at a time talk to each other by nieans of the cal^te? 
Does It have this third capacity, which t call small group conferencing? 
This capacity f}as not h0en rhuch discussed at this meeting. It appears, 
from what I uqd^fstarid, that it is mbre or less possible by cable. It Is 
now possible t^V telephone t)ecause telephone Is ia completely switched 
network. The^ whole purpose of this network ts to put one person' in 
touch vyith andther person, This Is not the prtmary purpose of the 
cable network.';Tlhie primary purpose 1$ to serve one to-many pr perhaps 
many to one. But very Interesting questions arise as to whether or 
(v>x It might t^ possible to get 12 people together by cable. If you 
could do this, or if, with a cer^ln arhount of additional investment 
you could create a system that would do this, it seems to me this 
would greatly Influence how libraries use it ahdjiow schools use It* 
These are two parties that have a great stake in th> development of 
this particular potential, 

With that in mind, let me describe to you what J saw at the National 
Cable Televisloh Association Convention in May.There was an exhibit 
of a system creat(&d by a relatively small manufacturing company 
called Vicom. The exhibit was a simulation of a classroom experience 
by cable. The instructor had in front of him three pieces of equip- 
ment. The first of these was a television camera, which was focus^^ 
on hirn. The second was a television or monitor, and the third was; 
another television set Or monitor. On monitor nurtiber one he saw him- 
self. Oh the second monitor he received information from a computer. 
For example, an instructor gets on the wire at 8 p.^. and says, ''The 
trigonometry class will now me^t. Is everybody here?" And through- 
out the city 12 members of the trigonometry class have a terminal 
at which they press a button or cort>b|nation of buttoni, and on the 
monitor their narnes then show as t>ei|ng present. They are seeing 
the instructor, just as he Is seeing himself on the monitor. Then he . 
begins his^ claisroom discussion. 

■ •■ • ■. 1 ^ - ■ ■ - 
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If somebod^has a questfon, that person pushes a button, and on a 
nrtonltor that Is connected to the r:ymputer a sign indicates that 
*Moe" has a (Juestlon, Then the professor says. '*Yes, Joe, what is 
your question?" and throws a switch and than all 12 persons can 
hear Joe, They cannot see Joe because this Is not a wideband return 
but they cart all hear hini. In this way they get together. The only 
picture on tjie screen is that of the instructor and his blackboard or 
whatever he js using, but everybody can hear Joe. Maybe somebody 
else has a qtiestlon. The Instructor may comment on Joe's jremark 
and then say, j 'Wei I, apparently Bill has a question, too." He throws 
a switch and th^n everybody can hear Bill. This entire system is under 
the control of the instructor. Nobody can cut Into the line vyithoUt 
th^ tivstructor k^nowing it, ^t least under this configuration, arid the 
Instructor controlVwho $ays what and when. As soon as he does the 
appropriato Ihlfig with his keyboard, everybody can hear the person 
that he has designated to speak. I think this is a tremendously 
Important capa<||ty ^nd I hear relatively little discussion of It. 

Norwood : l'nf> sure you are left, as most of us are, with the idea that 
things ^re fn such ^ state of flux that perhaps the best thing to do is to 
lust forget them f6r a\yhile. I suggest that is hot true. Each one of 
these n^w pieces of t^chnolpgy is not likely to outmode Mr. Guten- 
berg's prJntl^d tx)ok. What Is really exciting about ic ail is not that you 
now understand all about satellites and can start worrying about them, 
but where all these new things will come together. 

There are three major threads that are going on simultaneously In the 
technology of commumcation. First is the cable, which you have de- 
voted yourselves to for the last few days. It will break things but of 
the nrMKfe of a limited number of television channels. 

The second is one you heard about from lou Early tonight and that 
{s communications satellites, and I suggest that the one thing you. 
want to carry away from this meeting is the idea that communication 
satellites are distance Independent and that makes it possible to leap 
vast distances at a single bound, The point is that the cost by satel^ 
lite of communicating between Africa and North America is no dif* 
ferent than that between South America and Europe or any other 
two points. You bounce off /a satellite 22,000 miles above the equator 
and back down again, and there is a cost involved there, but once ' 
that cost is met, it is the same whether you bounce It between .Los 
Angeles and Denver, or Lds Angefes and New York or Baltimore. 

The third one that we hive not talked about, very much Is the cas- 
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sette revolution. You have seen examples of videotapes; you've heard 
about other types of recording devices. The great advantage of a video 
cassette is that it is a device very much like the book, an off-line, on- 
demsind system. 1 1 Is not something that you are plugged Into the way 
you are with cable, Russ [Shank] made one illusion to a possible 
interface, when he talked about the great Information jukebox. Some- 
how there needs to be som^ kind of storage device by which, ^, 
through the cable, vid the satellite, you can have access to the kind 
of information you want. 

Another thlng^^ touched on the last couple of days Is the ability of 
the machine to record and store tnformation for you. It Is now 
possible to transmit a whot§i^$erl^ of pages v^y video just as yog 
transmit a wh5le;^TieS"6f tfievlsfon pictures faster than you can see 
then) as they pass fey; 30 times j second. So ybu put^^at on videov 
tape and then you can access the videotape one frame at a time, ^ 
and have an instant deliVi^ry df a major multi pag^docunftent. So 
what Vm trying to suggesj; cjuite'seriously Is that if you put all of 
these pieces of technology together you can begin tu see how; in 
combinatipn, tfiey may get us precisely to that pofnt of network ; 
design, information utility, access to information by anybody \ 
wherever he may be that Russ suggested in tonight's major addre^. 
So please don't absorb CATV and then put it aside In expectation \ 
that the jsatellite will soon be here to replace it because I don't 
think any one of theste Is'goihg to replace the other, All of them in 
combination are going to be factors that multiply thegeffectlveriess' 
of any of them singly; 



Discussion ^ 

Question: Could you explain what ^'common carrier", means? 

Norwoods Basically, the common carrier concept not only has to do 
with communication, it has to do with such carriers as air lines and 
the railroads. Under common parrler law, the carrier has no control 
over the CQnient. I thlnk^hat in the long run, five to ten or mpre years 
hence we may see cabffe evolve into a common carrier. The C^^munlca- 
tions Satefllte Cwporailon Is a common carrier. It must accommodate 
all customers that corpe to it with traffic, jn fact, COMSAT is a carrier's 
carrier. But yoLLmlghtdeat, as librarians, with one of the retail carriers 
with'WhTch CjOMSAT deals, the telephone company, Western Union 
and a number of Qther like entities. 
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The second thing about common carriers is thal.they must accom* ^ 
modate everybody on the same basis. This goes back to the days 
tn railroad history when there was a discriminatory rajie.scale. kn9 * 
under cornrrt6n carrier doctrine, you cannot do thai; everybody has 
to pay according to a pjublished rate. Many coflr^mon carriers have a 
sort of natural frjohopity in the field, and they operate on, a doctrine 
of regulation which guarantees them a fair return, on th^ir investmer^t,• 
something that is not always good.^' * , 

Early: it doesn^^t guarantee a return, but it establishes a maximum. 

NotWdod: Tfils is computed pn what is cafled a rate base; the |mount 
of rnyestn>ent that' Is rrfade in the system itself, and that rate base has 
to be approved in t^he case of communication carriers by the Federal 
Communications Connmission. This Is one reason, as it was stated 
before, that the telephone company ban spend enormous amounts of 
mortey putting cables across the Atlantic Oceari, even though that is 
^ot the most economical thing, because if they are allowed a mSxjmum 
of 8 percent return on their investment, the more money you invest, 
the bigger the 8 percent becpmes. ' 

I didn'O^lk nriuch last hight about the widely leakfed report of , the < 
Presldeht's Cabinet Committee. The President's Cabinet Committee 
wants to reduce the cost of channels to put cable on something very 
close to a cpnrtmon cai^^ier basis. That nneahs no free channels. It 
does mean that the chahnels that you want are going to be ^vailabl^ 
at a low cost, and sometimes the difference may not be as l^rge as it 
would appear to be. 1 do r»ot think the cable operators gre ready for 
that. In fact^ we librarians are probably not ready for that. The gefi-, 
eral problem in the industry is that It has not evolved that far. All 
of the people in the cable industry, and according to rumor, the- 
Cabinet Committee, and the FCC feel that the cable industry is not 
ready for common carrier status, because the industry, particularly 
in major metropolitan areas, is still so new that nobody knows what 
will happen; 
' ' V / •■• ' 

puesttO.n: Is a company or industry which has common carrier 
slatiis' excluded froi^ programming? If cable were made a common ' 
carrier, it could have nothing to do with programming? 

Norwood: That is right>The cable owner would be excluded. This 
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has been an ambivatent situation fona nunibcr of years. For a while 
they were trying to exclude the cable owner from engaging in local 
programming, and now they are trying to require he engage In local 
programming. The situation in thp last few years has been that one of 
the public services that cable represents is for television at the local 
!cvoL The Philadelphia stations cover a majnr markel lhat covers large 
parts of Pennsylvania, southern Nevv Jersey* and Delaware* Program- 
' ming hr Germantown is gne dr^p In the bucket, but a cable system in 
a community would have an Qpportunitf Jfor local programming, and 
the Commission Is talking now of requiring the cable operator to do 
that. Under common carrier status, the cable operator would be dis- 
allowed from doing any local programming. 

One of the things under consideration 1;^ that excess channels are to 
be available under a term that really has no legal status, c^«,ed con- 
tr2k:t carriec basis. There the cabl$ operator would either supply, 
vojuntarily, or l>e required to lease access to those channels he doesn't 
make available to government, education, and public access, to other 
*jf>af ties who could come and also make use of his system. As far as 
the big brother Image is concerned, it is not a serious problem at this 
stage. Clearly there Is going have to be some protection, but then 
there are bther questions raised thit are much more imniedfate. For 
example/there could be a variety of confidential Information being 
brpjdca^t where the thing that Ralph [Smith] talked about appears. 
It would require some protection against eavesdropping, but even the 
simplest kind of arrangement involves some kind of proprietary inter- 
liSt. People enrolled in a class and paying so much per unit would 
need some kind of mechanism to keep other people from ^^p)ng 
in on the class. . 



These Kmds of things will come up soon, far as Invasion of pri- 
vacy is concerned, the cable may have the capability of transmitting 
video back up through the wire, If you were one of the 10d,000 
people on the cable, somebody is going to have to separate your 
image out from a double exposure raised to 100,000 times. And 
secondly, the cable doesn't see you. It requires a camera on the 
other end. ' 

There have been experiments undertaken, designed to use two-way 
capabilit/ In terrns of the simplest and least controversial areas such 
as^affic control. Jn a number of cities you drive down the freeway 
and there are strategically-placed cameras that measure the amount 
of traffic that's going through. Detroit, for instance, has this. That's 
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usually done on return capabilities that are leased from the telephone 
company, but if you had a metropolitan cable system, you might use 
the cable as a means of carrying that Information back. 

In. New York/In a CATV system that (s run by Teleprompter. there 
1$ some experiment with running cameras In, high crime areas on light 
poles and In other places to watch for any violations of law-a mug- 
ging or a robbery-or even minor disturbances, so the police can send 
someone out immediately. That doesn't represent an intruslpn in your 
living r>om, but to a tot of people it does represent an Intrusion into 
the noighbOfhood. That kind of general surveillance In a neighborhood, 
a dovi^ntown area or whatever It might be, does raise some set iou^? 
questions that are open to debate. And there are no easy arisweri to 
whether that J$ indeed an Invasion of privacy, or a protection of life 
or property, 9> both. We will have those kinds of problems. ! under- 
stand that in'^the New York experience it wasn't successful from a 
technical viewpoint, and so the Issue never really got to the heart of 
the matter. 

Tm sure that ypu alt know there's been great opposition to pay tele- 
vision on the cable, but I am prepared to predict it will be here very 
shortly; by fjext year it wilt be a growing industry. There has been 
oblection to it on behalf of a group called the ''Committee to Save 
Free Ti^levision," a group of pubtic^spirited people who want to 
make sure that conlmercial television is available and that the pro- 
gri&ms you now gejt free you are not, a year from nov^ charged for. 
Those people happen to be a national association of theater owners. 
They were not very interested in 1948 in saving free television. 

There is another consideration concerning the invasion of privacy, 
however. With upstream capability, such as shopping by wire, one 
of the. things that the broadcasters are very much interested in Is 
Instant ratings. All homes would be sampled by built-in devices to 
discover how many homes receive one program or the other. You 
may know that even In audience research done back in the days of 
radio when they used coincidental telephone survey* or other de- 
vice,-^, and they asked how many people were watching The New 
York Philharmonic on Sunday afterr>oon vs, how many were 
watching the football game, the audierice rating systems depended 
upon pdople giving voluntary answers, or keeping a diary or telling 
over the telephone what they were watching; programs like the 
New York Philharmonic always got better ratings by telephone than 
by the Nielsen system whtch'depends on ej/nechanlcal device "that 
records what you're really watching. 
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{Further discussion by participants centered around two-way 
capability for local cable systems and opportunities inherent 
in connecting institutions (e.g. libraries) directly v^a cable, thus 
creating a local information transfer network'which could be 
.connected via satellite or other broadband Jink to similar net- 
works in distant cities.] 
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Preceding the Conference Summary, participants dM^ 
groups, according to the fof/owing categories: Qroup A) have no 
cable-Just beginning: Group 8} have old cable system -how to 
improve; Group C) in the midst of negotiatlons-^pitfalls and suc- 
cesses; Group Dl have cable--what do we.do with it. With the as- 
sistance of resource people, participants discussed common problems 
and shared experiences. Reports from each group are incorporated in 
the Conference Summary. 

Frank Norwood, Moderator: rm going to ask members of the 
various panels to summarize for us whatever conclusions they feel 
their groups reached, In doing so, 1 would ask them to bear in mind \ 
what seems to me the overriding question al this point: **Where 
\ do we go' from here?" 

Mattie Humphery, Group A: One of the'ihings that we discussed 
in Group A was the preliminary steps that should be taken in those 
areas where cable has not yet' arrived. The first thing to be done Is 
for Interested parties to talk the matter^ovlfr vylth local officials in 
order to determine the extent to which the 9ity charter or local or- 
dinances have to be changed in order to acpbmmodate cable. The ^ 
next thing Is to open discussions with cable operators in order to let 
them know how they would be expected to function within the con- 
text of the community in question. Then there dre the necessary 
economic considerations having to do with pricing, marketing areas, 
and overlapping franchises! At that point, the situation ii> like having 
several different supermarket? wanting to open branches in your sub- 
urb at the same time and expecting you to help decide what kind of 
items theyVe going to stock or what kind of parking facilities they're 
going to have. Of course, there's a difference. Supermarkets aro 
strictly economic ventures, but libraries are supposed to reflect the 
\ kind of human expression and concern that focalize life. Librarians 

have the opportunity today to help define what community means in 
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any given location. But so far they haven't taken advantage of Ms 
opportunity. And local officials, m particular, need this to be done 
for them; otherwise, they end up being fooled by various conglomer. 
att'i just posing as comrriunitles. Find those people In your com- 
( munity who have been involved with the poverty program, or the 
model cities program, or the youth core program, who have dealt 
with Title I, Title IV, and various other compliance acts. Talk to 
the people who have had 'to struggle with the laws' Confusions. 
They'll help you as librarians to determine what the community is 
because anyone who has survived dealing with those intrusions into ' 
community, and who still is willing to talk with the representative of 
any institution--even a library-^such a person is a bona fide com^ 
rriunity type, 



Louis Early, Group B: We started by asking ourselves, "What is 
It that the Nbranes want?'' And all of us agreed that, probably, the 
thing they most want Is the/r own self preservaiion. So the next 
question we asked ourselves was, "How best can th^ libraries go about 
assuring their self-preservation?" And we agreed that the best way 
was to find out what the community wants. That isn't going to be 
^easy, but if the. libraries want to be more effective in the community 
that*$ what they're going to have to do. The libraries want to be- 
come, once again, a community focal point. I think it's fatuous of 
tf:em to suppose that they are still such a focal point. They aren't, 
hot any more. But th^y can be again, and one of the things they ' 
have to do is realize that their corporate objectives should be second- 
ary to community objectives. Once that's realized, then it becomes 
obvious that the libraries have to start offering the community some- 
thing different from what they've been offering it. That's where 
cable seems to come in. But when it comes to cable, the libraries 
have to make sure that they're not getting in over their heads. They 
will be if they try to use cable simply for doing what they've always 
done. That's why they shouldn't even think about cable in terms of 
one-shot affairs. There has to be a continuing program if there's 
going to be any reasonable community support. 

Let me just give some idea of the complexities surrounding cable 
television. Suppose your local cable system needs improvement. 
The first thing you have to find out is what exactly the necessary 
improvements are. Is it the system itself that needs improvement, 
or h it the services that it delivers? If it's the system itself, then 
you have to ask yourself why the cable operator himself hasn't 
made the improvements, since it's obviously in his bestftinaricial 
Interest to do so. Take a look at your local ordinance. Oo^r it 
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impose upon the operator constraints that prevent him from mak* 
Ing necessary improvements? Find out the fengih of the franchise, 
and have a good lawyer review the franchise to determine what 
\he company's obligations are. Maybe h^ c^n't offer you more 
chanr^els because he hasn't got any, 

' .\ 

After you've looked at the ordinance, then go to the cable company. 
Ask him why he hasn't made these improvements you think are so 
necessary. I'm thinking principally now of improvements in equip- 
ment, not improvements in services. He's more likely to be equip- 
ment-oriented than service-oriented. Is it lack of capital that has 
prevented hfm from getting additional equipment? ; If $q, then what 
exactly is his financial posUlon? Does he havo an adequate customer 
base or advertiser base to warrant doing the thinjgs th^t you want him 
to do? Remember the profit motive. If you can convince him that 
what you're proposing will increase his profitj you'M have no problems 
at alL 

Norwood: That's very useful advice. Most of us, I suppose, find 
ourselves In areas where cable has not yet arrived, but it's useful to 
know something of what you can do if your conc»nunity has a cable 
system already. 

Arnold Sparr, Group C: Our group arrived at three basic con 
elusions. The first v/as that this conference has performed an 
invaluable service by providing those m attendance with the know- 
ledge necessary for confident negotiation. When you go home, you're 
going to find out that you know a good deal more about cable than 
*'the municipal officials you have to deal with. And they're probably 
going to seek your help accordingly. 

Group C felt another valuable point was that meinbers of the educa- 
tional community should, from the very beginning, involve them- 
selves in the planning process in their community. In this regard, I 
should point out thet although we've stressed the programming aspect 
of cable television, thtre are other aspects also. 

A third essential point brought out was that the educational com- 
munity should not collude with any cable operator th trying to get a 
franchise. Base your recommendations on clearly perceived needs, 
and make sure that the municipal officers take these recommend^, 
tions Into consideration when they draw up the franchise. Then leave 
it up to the cable operator to decide whether or not, under those 
circumstances, it would be profitable for him to come in. 
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We noted a couple o^ other things also. One was that, with respect 
to access, capacity, and so on, the problems are the same all over 
the country; Another was that there's a co/istant political aspect to 
all this, and it's naive to overlook it. 

Richard Gross, Maine, Group D; That's quite an Ldlr, What 
we discussed In Group D was what to do with cable once you have 
it, and we came up finally with five recommendations. First, before 
libfarfaris start drawing up plans for programs, they should first 
determine what the specific needs of the community are. Second, 
in order to facilitate programming, a complete Inventory of the com- 
munity's resources should be made. Third, in planning the use of 
channels artd in developing programs, interlibrary cooperation on 
the one hand, and cooperation between libraries, public schools, 
colleges, and special libraries on the other, are both essential. Fourth, 
detailed knowledge should be had concerning the sources of funds 
and the levels of cost. Fifth-and this, we feel, is the most important 
of our recommendations-efforts should be made to obtain a grant 
for the establishment of a national clearinghouse for information of 
all kinds. 

Brigitte Kfnney: l think it should be made clear that In dis- 
cussing an inventory of community resources we were thinking 
specifically In terms of programming; the xesources wc would be 
interested in learning about would be those that were available in 
the community and that we could use\as program material. We 
were not thinking of a general Invento/y of all community resources. 

Norwood: Td like to express one final tiiought. We've talked a 
lot about cable and cable programming, but we haven't given a good 
look at cable as a broadband communications device. That's some- 
thing that deserves a lot more attention than we were able to give it, 
because it provides an opportunity for using cable technology as a 
way of enhancing and augmenting existing cooperation among library 
systems. If we can have a video reference system in Wyoming, so 
that people at home can use cable to find Information, why can't 
that sane technology be applied at an even more sophisticated level 
among various library systems? This could be done perhaps on a 
closed circuit basis. 

And what about the possibility of telefacsimile? I understand that the 
library community has been largely disappointed with the experirriertts 
that have so frr been done with telefacsimile. The facsimile has - ' 
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usually been too slow, the resolution has beenfpoor, and in those 
areas yvher^ special broadband circuits had to be ordered from the 
phone company, it is enornnously expensive. But I suspect that with 
< 'a broadband cable system, you might be able to provide a tete- 
fscslmllevsystem that would give high speed and high resolution 
and that wquld use only that part of the bandwidth for which the 
cable operat6<^had no use. 

^ ' . ■ V •■ • ' ' ' ' 

^\ Hoyt Q^lvin, North Carolina; My primary concern is still 
good programming. I believe that we must haV^ quality material. 
And I'm afraid tha^ I shall leave here withobt having learned what 
we should be doing in the area of programming. 



Norwood: All thai 1 can say is that I think it would be wrong to 
go home wondering how the library can fill a channel. I don't think 
that's what your responsibility Is, and I don't think that's where your 
opportunity lies. I tliink the answer to your question Is, **Look 
around." There are plenty of programs out there. We savv people do 
programs who never thought they would bo able to. I think that 
what you ought to do is get together with (ill those people vvho 
don't ordinarily come Into your library* Get them thinking about 
what kind of pr ogramming you might reasonably be expected to do; 
separate the good ideas from the bad, and I don't think you'll have 
any trouble making sensible use of the. channel capacity that's 
>>lvailable to you. Once you've filled up the channels that are avail- 
able to you, the FCC regulations provide that the cable operator has 
to get you sonme more. But why bother worrying about what you're 
going to do with channels fourteen and fifteen until, by means of 
^contlsteni programming, you've built en audience for the channels 
now available to you? 

Atioe Cahill, Massachusetts: I'm interested in what's going to 
happen after this meeting. „ As you know, there's an ALA Tele- 
communications Committee. It seems to me that if we feel there 
should be some kind of foflow-up to this-a newsletter, a clearing- 
house, or what have you-thcn we should communicate th's to the 
Committee, which could probably give us ideas on how to get a 
grant, or how the whole thing can get started. 

* 

Norwood: Let's take that up with the Chairman of the Tele * 
communications Committee herself. 
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Kenney: I'm not sure what I can say at this point. I confess that 
w$'ve iy^en struggling with the problem of a' clearinghouse for a year 
now, and have tried desperately to find a solution for it. 1 talked the 
matter over with several percons during this conference, and these 
conversations were enormously beneficial to me, so that now \ think 
I have some idea of ho\v to get the word out. 

|Margaret Cleland, Connecticut: Various members of the In- 
stitute haVe suggested, and I move that we offer d resolution" calling 
^for an information clearinghouse on cable for librarians, in the form, 
perhaps, of a newsletter, to be established and supported by the ALA 
Or some other apporpriate organization^ „ „ 

V ■ ■ 

Norwood: I'M second that. 



Kenney: The resolution has been seconded. How many are in 
favor? 

Audience: Aye (unanimous). 
(Adjournment) O 

*Thi$ resolution was passed so that Jibrarlans thtoughput the country might be 
better Informed abr^at the problems and opportunities inherent in cable tetevl* 
sion for librarians. Since the Institute, the Director hast>een workin9 to. bring 
this atx>it. The American Society for Information Science has agreed to 
publish such a r^^yvstetter through its publishing department. The first issue 
should be availabte in the Spring of 1973. Start up money was obtained > 
from the John and Mary MarMe .Foundation to produce the first, a promo- 
tlc.ial issue, to be widely distriDuted free to librarians throughouf^the country. 
Based on respond to this first issue, a decision will be made to continue , ^ 
publication if subscriptions are sufficient to v^arrant it. Irvquiries shoutd be - 
addressed to Mf. J. I. Smith, Associate Director, American Socie*y for Informa- 
tion Science, 1126 Connectirut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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INSTITUTE PART^ClPANf^ 

(Arranged by stisrt, ci ty? ini library) 



MR, DONALD J. S ACER > DIRECTOR, Mobile Public Library^ 
701 Goyernttient Street) Mobile, Alabaio^ 36602 

> . ^' ' '•'/!.■ " 

MRS, JANANNE P, WILSON, Alabama Public Library Service,. 

155 Administrative Building*, Moutgomiiry, Alabama 36104 

MR. RICHARD PARENT, PROJECTS CONSliLTANTv' Arizona State 
. Library, 1802 W, Jefferson, Phoeni)^, Arizona 85007 

MR. WALTER JOHNSON,'* DIRECTOR. HurftlngtOn Beach Library, 
525 Main Stjrect, Hiuhtington Beach ^'California 92648 

MISS M» Virginia' HUGHES. Library consultant , California 

State Library, P.O. Box 2037, Sapramento, California 95809 

MRS, DAWN PANASENKO, Program SpecialVBt, Sacramento City- 
County Library, 1930 T Street, Sacramento, California 9581^ 

MS. MARCELEE GRALAPP, DIRECTOR. . Boulder Public Library, 



P. 0. Drawer H, Boulder, Colo^ddo 



80302 



MR. AUSTIN HOOVER^ Colorado State jlibrary . 1362 Lirtcoln, 
Denver, Colorado 80203 // 

MRS. MARGARET I. aELAND, DIRECTOR* Public Information 

Program for Connecticut Lib^raries, Room 702 Connect!^ 
cut State Library, 221 Capitol Avenue, Hertford, 
Connecticut 06115 H 

MRS. JANET H. AXMAN, ASSISTANT/ DIRECTOR. Connecticut 
State Library, Library Service Center, 786 South 
Main Street, Mlddletovn ,/ Connecticut 064S7 

MS. MARY M. LEDONNE, DIRBCTp'^. Davenport Library Center, . 

New Haven Free Public tihrary, 261 Portsea Street, 

New Haven, Connecticut 06519 
■■^ ' • ^1 

MRS. JEAN TURNER, ASSISTAjit DIRECTOR. Public Services, '" 

The Ferguson Library, 96 Bruad Street, Stamford, 

Connecticut 06901 ^ 

^ MR. JAMES G. GEAR. MANA'I^ER. Statewide Library Services 

Bureau, Delaware Division of Libraries, P. 0. Box 635, 
Dover, 'Delaware ;19901 

r MISS RUTH H. PHILLIPS(i ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Delaware 

Division of Libraries, P. 0. Box 635, V. Logckerman 
Street, Dover, Delaware 19901 >Y 

/ . ■ " ' ' • ■ • 

MRS. BETTY H, CARR, Library Assistant , Wilmingt^p^ Institute 
Library, 25Cji Milltown Road, Wilmington, Delaware 19808 
/ '^'^ ^ 

MR. LAWRENCE E. >OLUMBY, District of Columbia Public '"^ 

Library, 901 G. Street, N.W. , Washington, D.CCk 20001 
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MS; VICTORIA POWERS, Urban In$tltuU| 2100 M Street, 
N,W,, Wa3hington^ D.C, 20037 

MR» STEPHEN Li MOSKAL, A/V DIRECTOR. Bur Oak Ubrary 
Syaten, 150'N. Ottawa, Jollet, Ullnola ^0431 

MRS. INA M, KUZEL, LIBRARY DIRECTOR. Mollne Public Library, 
504 17th Street, Mollne, Illinois 61265 

MR, DAVID V. ERICKSON. Rockford Public Library", Northern 
Illinois Library System, 215 N. Wyman, Rockford. 
Illinois 61101 

MS. SELiA MORRISON, DIRECTOR, Public Relations, Lincoln , 
LlWary, 326 S. 7th Street, Springfield* Ulinoia 
62|701 

MtSS ANN HOWARD. Southern Illinois University, School 

of Medicine Library, 421 S. 6th Street, Springfield, 
Illinois 62701 

MR» HUOH P, WARREN, South Bend Public Library, 122 West 
* Wayne Street, South Bend, Indiana 46601 

MS, CASS PETERSON. Stat^ Library. of Kansas, 3rd Floor, 
Statehouse, Topeka , Kansas 66612 

MR, THOMAS JAQU£S» Rapides Parish Library, 41L 
Washington Street, Alexandrita, Louisiana 71301 

MRS. PELL D. SCHOLZ, HEAD. Films and Recordings Depart- 
ment, Louisiana State Library, P. 0. Box 131, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

MRS. HESTER B. SLOCUM. Assistant City Librarian, New 
Orleans Public Library, 219 Loyola Avenue, New 
Orleana, Louisiana 70146 

MR. JACK C. HULKEY,; DIREaOR; Green Gold Pilot Library 
System, 400 Edwards, Shreve^ort , Louisiana 71101 

MISS RUTH W. BAILEY. Consultant to Public Libraries, 
Maine State Library* Augusta, Maine 04330 

•MRS. BETSEY COE. Maine Library Advisory Commission, 
128 State Street, Augusta, Maine 04330, 

Ma. MARCIA LOWELL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. Maine Library 
Advisory Commission, 128 State Street, Augusta. 
M'^ine 04320 

MR. RICHARD F» GROSS. Lewiston Public Library, Park Street, 
Lewiaton, Maine 04240 

MS* BARBARA A. SCHILLER. Outreach Librarian, Portland 

Public Library, 619 Congress Street, Portland, 
Maine 04101 
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MR, PAITL CHAMPION/ in. Maryland Department of Econottic 
. jind Comnurtlty Development • 2525 Riva Road, 
AnriapolUt MacyUnd 21401 

MRS, HELEN W. CYR, HEAD. Audio-Visual Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedrol Street, 
' Baltimore » Maryland 21201 

MR. LANCE C. FINNEY. Division of Library Development 
and Services, 600 Wyndhurst Avenue, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21210 ^ 

Mfe.^ EDWARD S. WARNER. Regional Planning Council, 701 
St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21202 

MRS. MARY S. MALLERY. Area Llbrarlany Western Maryland 
Public Llbrarlea, 100 South Potomac Street, Hagers- 
town, Maryland 21740 

MS. MARGARET C. WARNER. Prince G'^orges Community College, 
301 Largo Road, Largo, Maryland 208^0 

MISS ALICE Hi CAHILL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Bureau of 
Library Extension, Massachusetts State Department 
ot Education, 648 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 02215 

MR. JAMES R. KENNEDY, DIRECTOR. Jonathan Bourne Public 
Library, 30 Keene Street, Bourne, Massachusetts 
02532 

MR. BARRY H. JOHNSON, MEMBER. Board of Selectmeni 
Bourne, Massachusetts 02532 

MR. NICHOLAS T. MINADAKIS, DIRECTOR. Chelsea Public 
Library, Broadway, Chelsea, Massachusetts 02150 

MR. FRANK LAVINE, DIRECTOR. Medford Public Library,^- 
111 High Street, Medford, Massachusetts 02155 

MR. RICHARD E. CHAPIN. Director of Libraries, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

FIR. DALE H. PRETZER. Deputy State Librarian, Michigan 

Department of Education, State Library, 735 East ^ 
Michigan Avenue, Lansing, Michigan 48913 

MR. BERNARD L. OPPENNEER, DIRECTOR. Saginaw Area Library 
System, 505 Janes, Saginaw, Michigan 48605 

MR. FRED D. NEIGHBORS. Hennepin County Library, 300 
Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401 

MR, NOWELL D. LEITZKE. Public Library Consultant, 

Minnesota Department of Education, Public Library 
Section, 117 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
55101 



HK, CHARLES TOWNLEY, ASSISTANT DmCxdR, LIBRARY PROJECTS. 
National Indian Education Aaaoclftlorti Suite 100 
Hubbard Building, St, Pdul» Kinnijsotd 55114 

KS, liADEL MORGAN, Special Prograna Consultant, Mississippi 
Library Connlsslon, 405 State Office Building, 
Jackson, Hlsslssippi 63003 

MR. PAXTON ?• PRICE, LIBRARIAN. St. Louis Public 

Library, 1301 Oliver Street, St. Louis ^ Missouri 
63003 ^ 

MR* ROBERT E. KEMPER, DIRECTOR. Nebraska Library Comraissio 
State Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 

MR. RICHARD T. SWEENEY, DIRECTOR, Atlantic City Public 
Library, Illinois and Pacific Avenues, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey 08401 

MRS. ELIZABETH 0. MACCONNELL. Audio-Visual Librarian, 
Somerset County Library, County Administration 
Bulling, Somervllle, New Jersey 08876 

MS. JEAN E. HARRIS, SCHOOL MEDIA CONSULTANT. New Jersey 
^State Library, 185 West ^cate Street, Trenton, New 
Jersey 08625 

MS, ESTHER HELFAND. New Jersey State Library, 185 
West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

MR, R. PATRICK MALLORY, ASSISTANT^ Academic and Research 
Libraries, New York State Education Department, 
lHvlsion of Library Devetoptnehfc , New York State 
Library, Room 1505, 99 Washington Avenue, Albany, \ 
< New York 12210 f 

MR. DAVID WILDER, DIRECTOR. Long Island Library Resources 
Council, Box 31, Bellpbrt, New York 11713 

MISS IRENE E. MORAN. 'Brooklyn Publl^c Library, Grand 
^ Army Plaza, Brooklyn, New York 11238 

~ ' ) 

MS. JEAN. COLEMAN, LIBRARY ADMINISTRATOR. Central Brooklyn 
Model Cities Bookmobile Program, Saratoga Community 
Library, 8 Hopklnson Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 11233 

MR. DAVID R. BEASLEY. New York Public Library, Ul East 
26th Street, New York, New York lOOlO 

MRS. MIRIAM BRAVERMAN. School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 10027 

MS. EMMA COHN. New York Public Library, Office of Young 
Adult Services, 8 East 40th Street, New York, New 
York 10016 ' . 
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m^ GLENN RALSTON, T0Uklnetlc8 Inc. , 276 Riverside ! 
Drive, New York, New York 10025 

MR, EDWARD. A. de SCtORA, \DIRECTOR. Port Washington 

Public Library t ,245 Main Street, Port Washington, • 
New /fork 11050 

MS. PATRICIA BLACK, AV icOKSULTANT. Monroe County Library 
System, 115 South Xvenue, Rochester, New York ^ 
U604 "4 

MR. HOYT GALVIN, LIBRARY CONSULTANT. 2259 Vernon Drive, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28211 

MS. R. JAYNE CRAVEN, HEAD. Films and Recordings Center, 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County , 
800 Vine Street', Cincinnati, Ohio '+5202 

MR. CHRISTOPHER B. DEVAN, DIRECTOR. Cuyahoga County 
.Public Library, 4510 Memphis Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio* 44144 

MR. RICHARD 0» FISHER (OPRIS) . The Symetics Group, Inc.,] 
5969 E» Livingston, Columbus, Ohio 43227 

MR. DUANE H. ,MEYERS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES, Oklahoma County Libraries, 131 N. W. 3, 
' Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102 . . 

MRS. SUZANNE BOLES, Tula a City - County Library, 
400 Civic Center, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103 

MR. HARRY R. COURTRIGHt. State Library of Pennsylvania, 
Box 1601, HarKisburg^ Pennsylvania 17126 

}m. ELIZABETH P. HOFjFMAN. Division of School Libraries) 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
13 North Fourth Street » Harrlsburg, Pennsyj^vania 
17101 

MRS. PEARL FRANKENFIELD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, Mont- ] 
gomery County-Norristown Public Library, 542 
DeKalb Street, NorristoWn, Pennsylvania 19401 

MR. DONAI.D H. Hl/NT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR. Free' Library of 
Philadelphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia > Pennsyl- 
vania, 19103 . 

MR. THOMAS F. DEAHL, PROJECT DIRECTOR. Model Cities 

Conmunlty Information Center, 2204 Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19132 

MS. SANDRA GRILIKHES.'^ Anneuberg School of Communications, 
. University of Pennsylvania, 3620 Walnut Street , 
Philadelphia, Pefinsylvanla 19102 
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DR, DOROTHY BENDlX. Gtaduate School o£ Library Science, 
' Drex0l Univerdtty, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1910A 

MR, JOSEPH F» FAi.GlONK, COORDINATOR, ADULT SERVICES. 

Carnegie Library ol Pittsburgh, 4A00 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Penrisylvanla 15213 

MR. ROBERT WILSON, .Economic Opportunity Council, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 19601 

"MR. SUMNER WHITE, DIRECTOR. Scranton Public Library, 

Albright Memorial Building, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

^ ■ 

MS. PAT REDMOND, '"community RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Chester 
^ County Library System, 235 West Market Street, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 19380 

• MR. ROBERT 0» SONDROL, DIRECTOR. CheStr.r County Library 
System, 235 West Market Street, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania 19380 

MR. CHARLES W. CROSBY. Providence Public Library, 150 
Empire Street, Providence, Rhode Island 02903 

MR. RICHARD J. WATERS, CHIEF. Rhode Island Departmetvt 

of ^tate Library Services, 95 Davis Street, Provldenc 
. Rhode Island 02908 

MR. LAMAR WALO^Dl RECTOR. Memphis Publlc.LlbVary and 
'Infomatlont:enter, 1850 Peabody Avenue, Memphis, 
: Tennessee 38104 

-DR. MARY R. BOYVEY. Texas Education Agency, State 

Department of Education, 201 East Eleventh Street, 
. . Austin, Texas 78701 

MS>-1^AVID EARL HOLT, DIRECTOR. Austin Public Library* 
401 West 9th Street » P. 0. Box 2287, Austin, Texas 
75767 

MRS. MABEL FISCHER, DIRECTOR. F6rt Worth Public Library, 
Ninth and Throckmorton Streets, Fart Worth, Texas 
76102 

MS. SARBARA MARTIN, FIELD CONSULTANT. Texas State 

Library, 3400 Hulen tf2B, Fprt Worth, Texas 76107 

MR. RiaiARD J. RADEMACHER, DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES. 

Salt Lake City Public Library, 209 East, Fifth 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

^^^Rrr-DOSALD R. HAYNES, STATE LIBRARIAN. Virginia State 
Library, 12th and Capitol Streets, Richmond^ 
Virginia 23220 
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MX. mDERIC J< qiAZZK, Ditl£CTOR. Weat Virginia Library 
Ccmttidsioni 2004 Quarrler Street* Charleston » 
Woat Virginia 25311 

MR, NICHOLAS WINOWICK, Kanawha County Public Library, 
123 Capitol Street, Charleston^ West Virginia 



MRS, MERKV SUS SKOLLBR, LIBRARIAN. Journalism and Mass Coimnu* 
nications Library / Room 5011 Vilas Communication 
Hall, 821 University Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin 
53706 

MS. BARBARA SHARP. Wyoming State Library , Supreme 

Court & State Library Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming 



MR, WILLIAM H< WILLIAMS, Wyoming. State Library, Supreme 
Court & State Library Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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Wal lace C> flrUcoe t Managing Dir*»rtor, NaMondl Cable 
Television Association, 918 16rh Streett N.W., Waehington, 
20036 / 

■X ■ 

Mr. BriSQoe was educated at tUe University of 
Missouri, the University of Loulavlllei and Indiana 
University. Before coming to hi.s present position, he 
vas associated for four years with the Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas etudio o( television station KATV. He served . 
as studio manager for the Pine Bluff KATV studio from 
1957 t6 1959, and also SLerved for three years in various 
capacltiea on the stdff^of radio station KCLA in Pine 
Bluff. His broadcasting experience also Includes 
eoploytoent with radio stations KOTN, Pine Bluff; KARK, 
Little Rock; and KXLR, North L.Utle Rock. More recently, 
he served as Administrative Assistent to Representative 
Oren ^arriri at that time Chairman of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Ccnanerce Committee. He Joined the 
staff of the National Cable Television Association In 
September of 1964%' 



Louis B. Earlv > Assistant to Vice President, Office of 
Corporate Affairs, Communications Satellite Corporation, 
* 950 L'Enfant Haza, S.W, , Washington, D.C. 20024 

Mr. Early received his education at North Carolina' 
State rnlveraity and UCLA. He joined the staff of the 
RAND Corpor. ;lon as a member of the Cost Analysis 
,Pepartment , where he coauthored soverai publlcat ions 
pertaining to lallltary, government and commercial communi- 
cation satellite systems. Mr. Early joined the Communi- 
cations Satellite Corporation- in July 1963, where he 
Initially served as manager of the Engineering Economy 
Department. He was responsible for the economic analysis 
of program alternatives, cost studies, and rate and 
tariff background studies- 



Joseph Gudonis , Producer-Engineer, Department of Medical 
Communications, Temple University Health Sciences Center, 
Broad and Ontario Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19140 

Mr. Cudonls' has worked as an engineer for the Pierce- 
Phelps Company. In 1969 he joined the Departoent of 
Medical Communications at Temple University where he 
functions as a some time producer, director and engineer 
aiding physicians in making medical videotapes, films, 
slides and other audiovisual materials. 
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ttotUe L^VHuttphrey , Project Direc^or> Human Services j 
Cooperative of Germantovn. Home address J U9 Eadt / j 
Coulter Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19144 | 

Ms. HiitBphrey has received a Nursing degree from the I 
Catholic Uiiiverslty of America and an M.H.A, from the 1 
University iof Michigan, School of Business Administration* / 
Beside her present position, she also received a' Loeb | 
Fellowship jto the School of Environmental Stud/cs at 
Harvard University where she will be a teachii^ fellow 
thTs Fall. She also teaches courses in Urban Communica- 
tions at the Annenberg School of Communications, Univer-- 
sity of Pernsylvania. Ms. Humphrey is a >/on8ultant to I 
over twenty community organizations and/«everal univer- / 
sities. She has been a Kursing Superv^'sor and a Director j 
of Nursing and is presently a consultant on Health and 
Hospitals to the. Health and Welfare/Council > in Phlladelphi^. 

Brigitte Ij Kenney i Assistant Professor, Graduate School | 
of Library/ Science, Drexel Uni/ersity, Philadelphia, 1 
Pennsylv^ia * 1910A / \ f'f\ 



M/s. Kenney received her degree from the University 
of Chicago and ha§ been a/librarian in Mississippi and I 
Xlll^ftois, She was on t^e staff of the Tom Bigbee Regional 
Liblrary, Weyt Point, t^ssissippl, the Mississippi Libraryj 
Co^nission, served a^^Reader's Advisor at Northwestern 
University, and Assistant Librarian at the Transportatlo 
/Center at Northwestern University. Upon returning to 
f Mississippi , she /assumed the position of Librarian at 
the Mississippi/ Indus trial and Technological Research 
Comnlssion which became the Kississippi Research and 
Development penter where she served as Director of In- 
formation Services. More recently she was employed as 
Systems An^lysr: at the University of Mississippi Medical, 
Center Library and In the Department of Psychiatry as 
a Research Associate for development of a videotape | 
indexing, system. Mrs. Kenney is also Chairman of the 
ALA I SAD Telecommunications Committee. 



Evelyn D. Mullen . Program Officer, Region III* U.S. 
Office of Education (Philadelphia), P.O. Box 12900, ! 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19108 \ 

Miss Mullen graduated from the University of North 
Carolina end has held positions as Public and Army 
Librarian as well as that of the State Librarian of 
Alabama. She has been with the U.S. Office of Education 
as an Foctension Specialist since the Inception of the 
original Library Services Act and continues with this office 
as a Program Officer for a number of Middle Atlantic 
States. She has been an active member of ALA holding a 
number of Coiismlttee chairmanships and one term on the ALA 
Council * 
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^ frank W. Norwood i Executive Director, Joint Council oh 
E4uc«tional TeleconwunicationSi Room 413, 1126 16th 
Street, N«W., Weehlngton, D»C. 20036 

Mr* iJorvood serves a consortium of more than twenty 
national, nonprofit, educational organiaationa , including 
the American Council on Education, the American Library 
Association, the Cori>oration for Public Broadcasting, 
the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
and tho National Education Association* SUu.o Us 
founding in 1950, the Joint Council on EducfiMonal Tele- 
communications has been education's defense early warning 
line in the development of new communicatlone technology, 
and ito spokesman in the formulation of public communl- 
cfltione policy* Before coming to Washington in 1968, 
Mr. Notvood was Program Aaaociate for Higher Education 
at the National Instructional Televlsi')n Center and a 
member of the broadcasting faculty at Indiana University. 
From 1957 to 1966 he was Associate Professor of Communi- 
cations at San Diego State College. 



Sidney Po3k . Subdepartment Head, Telecommunications 
Systems, The MITRE Corporation, Vestgate Research Park, 
McLean, Virginia 22101 

V Mr; Polk was educated at Purdue University and the 
University of Pennsylvania where he received electrical 
engineering degrees. He took graduate courses at Bell 
Labs and the Brooklyn Polytechnic institute. He had been 
with Bell Telephone Laboratories for a number of years 
and Joined the MITRE Corporation in 19f8. There he 
supervised the technical and economic analysis for the 
Urban Cable System study — a year long design of an 
advanced cable system for V^a^ljilngton, P.C, He has also 
directed the technical and economic evaluation of fif- 
teen applicants for a cable franchise in the City of^*^ 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 



Dr< Russell Shank > Director of Libraries, Smithsonian 
Ini^itution Libraries, 10th and Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D,C. 20560 

1 Dr, Kussell Shank received his degrees in electrical 
engineering from the University of Washington and library 
scienceX^rom the University of Wisconsin and Colunibla 
UniVerr.ity^^ He served as Engineering Librarian at the 
University of Wisconsin and Columbia University, as 
Assistant University Librarian at the University of 
California (Berkeley), and as an Associate Professor in 
the School of. Library Service, Columbia University 
until 1967. t{e has been with the Smithsonian Institution 
since then. He has held a number of important offices 
in the American Library Association, including the 
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Presidency of the Information Science and Automation 
Diviaioni and the Association of College and Research 
libraries* He has authored a number of publications on 
i.^tvorks and telecomnuniciEitions* Moat recently, he was 
coauthor of the chapteV on networks in the Annual Review 
of Information Science and Technology , vol. 7. ( 



Mr> Brent Shaeffer , Cc-,unlty Video Workshop, 323 West 
Windsor Street, Reading, Pennsylvania 19601 

No biographical sketch* 



Ralph tee Smith , Associate Professor ,* Howard University's 
School of Communications, Washington, D»C. 20001 

Mr, Smith received his education at Middlebury 
College, and Yale University, holding fellowships at 
both. Formally with the National Better Business Bureau 
and a writer and consultant on national affairs, inter- 
national affairs, and coramuni cations from 1958 to 1971, 
he Joined the MITRE Corporation in Systems Development, 
As of January I, 1973 he became an associate professor 
At Howard University's School of Cotninunicatlons, He 
has also been a Senior Staff Assistant to the Sloan 
Commission on Cable Communications, assisting in the 
preparation of their compre|}ensive report on cable* 
He is a Senior Research Associate in Communications, 
center for Policy Research, and participated in a cable 
study there. He has presented papers and participated 
in symposia on cdbleand telecommunications at most of 
the major national meetings, and has prepared eight books 
and more than one hundred periodical articles, papers, 
and studies. His most recent book is THE WIRED NATION, 
published by Harper & Kow in 1972, He holds the 
Distinguished Medical Writing Award from the Arthritis 
foundation, the Magazine Award for Public Service from 
Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism, and 
the Business and Financial Writing Award from the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism, 



Arnold F, Sparr , Curriculum Materials Coordinator, 
Hicksville Public Schools, Hlcksville, Long Island 11801 

Mr. Sparr graduated with a Library Science degree 
from Long Island University. He thesis, entitled 
Implications of Cable on the Schools of Nassau and, 
Suffolk Counties , surveyed the CATV franchises and 
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A GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
FOR CABLE TELEVISION 
THER BROADBAND COMMUNICATIONS 

Complied by Merry Sue Smoller 
Revised 1972 \ 



This glossary Is not Intended to be{ an exhaustive 
vocabulary o£ cable television and broadband communi- 
cations terms. The terms and definitiot^s here presented 
must necessarily be incomplete because of the rapidly v 
growing and changing vocabulary used by jthose engaged 
In the field. An effort has been made, nevertheless, 
to include and define those terms in gerjeral use that 
might be unfamiliar to persons outside t;he field of 
telecommunications. 

The definitions have been derived irom a wide 
variety of sources t Among the most helpful were: 

Cable Television In the Cities, Charles Tate, ed. 
(1971). 

1971 CATV Systems Directory . 

Pilot Projects for the Broadband Communi cations 

' Distribution System , Malarkey, Taylor & Associ- 
ates (November 1971). 

Broadcastlni^ In Amejri ca, Sidney Head (1956). 

Various working papers of the Office of Telecommuni- 
cations Policy. 

Third Report and Order of the Federal Communications 
Commission (February 1972). 

The Real World of Technological Evolution 

in Broadband Communications , Hubert J. Schafly 
(September 1970), 

Various publications of the Rand Corporation. 

On The Cable , Report of the Sloan Commission on 
Cable Coomunl cat Ions (1971). 

Special thanks are due to Charles Sherman, Chairman, 
Department of Comunicatlon Arts, University of Wisconsin 
to Donald Le Due, Department of Speech, Radio, TV, 



and Film btvl«liii\, Ohio State Unlverdlty; and to Gene 
2a8trow» Chief Engineer, WHA-TV, MadUoni Wisconsin. 

The compiler will welcome sugg^istlons of additional 
t erne to be Included In some future edition of the 
glossary I new or toore accurate definitions and assistance 
frotB any source. Correspondence nay be addressed as 
follows ( 

Merry Sue StDoller> Librarian 
School of Journalism and 

Haas Communications 
University of Wisconsin 
Vilas ConttQunication. Hall 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



GLOSSARY 

access— The ability or right to use cable systems, 
usually to originate programming. 

aecess cablecastint^ — Services piovided by a cable 

television system on Its public, educational, local 
government, or leased channels* 

access channels —Covernment . education," public or 
. leased channels carried on a cable television 
system. Also known as non-broadcast channels. 
See also government and educational channel^ 
public access cha nnel ^ and leased channels . , ^ 

addition al signals ^-Accordlns^ to TCC regulations, " 
signals that some systems may carry In^addltlon 
to those required or permitted as minimum service 
or mandatory carriage. See carriage rule , 

aerial plant -^Cable that is suspended in the air on 

poles that are often leased from the local . telephone 
or power company. 

alternate vldeo -->See guerilla television . 

ampllfler-*A device , consisting of electrical components 
used to Increase the power, voltage or current of 
a signal. Inserted In the cable at least every 
' 3,000 feet to compensate for signal losses on the 
cable network. 

attenuatlon -^The decrease of signal strength as it 
progresses from the source to receiver* It is a 
function of the transmission medium, distance, 
and frequencies being transmitted. 
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Au aaenUd channel syatcm' -A way o£ gaining more VHF 
channel capacity on a conventional single cable 
syaten through the installation of subscriber 
. set-top convertors. 

bl-dlrectlonal system — See two-way capability * 

^ *\ ' ' ' 

blue sky- ^The potential of cable television rather than 
the present actuality ^ predictions of future uses 
and applications of cable television focusing on 
the medium as service rather than entertainment 
orlentedi Often the term carries a.perjoratlve 
connotation* 

branch— A smaller section of cable leading from the 
trunk past subscribers' homes. 

bj[oadband-'- Frequency bandwldths above one megahertz. 
Broadband communications systems are communications 
systems that carry a wide frequency range ouch as 
. broadcast television, cable television, microwave 
and satellite services. Also known as wideband.' 
See also narrowband * 

broadband communications network (BCK)-- 'A concept 

requiring a bl-dltectlonal , switched, technologically 
improved, highly rell/»'4e, minimum 300 megahertz 
bandwidth cable system utilizing sophisticated 
home terminals (with auxiliary equipment ^uch as 
hard copy printers, alphanumeric keyboards i frame 
grabbers) capable of interacting with^^the system ^s 
central computer. Separate distrlbutrldn systems 
could be inter^connected by microwave or satellite 
relaying. In addition to entertainment television, 
a BCN could provide such services as video telephone, 
computer data exchange, electronic mall, two-way 
education, meter reading, shopping by TV, two-way 
burglar Alarms, on-demand special information, 
electronic newspapers and magazines, library servic**s 
polllngi etc» See also wired city * 

broa_dcas ting-satellite service — A method using a satelllt 
to transmit or relay signals (e.g. broadcasting 
programs) directly to the general public^ either 
to receivers in individual homes (broadcast 
satellites) or to community receivers iiiitended for 
use by a, group of the general public at one location 
(distribution satellites). A^so known as the direct 
reception mode of reception. See also satellite 
communication . 

cablecasting — Television programs originated by a cable 
television system, and distributed over the cable 
system, rather than through the air as in broad- 
casting* 

c 



Cable T^^e vlsion Information CtAttr (CTIC)— A non-profit 
service of the Urban Institute, Washington! V. C. 
, Funded primarily by the Ford\Foundatlon» it was 
established in January 197:?. \ Its principal aim 
Is "to provide policy makers itx local and state 
governments with the information and analytical 
tools required to make franchising decloiona for 
cable television." Executive Director: W, Bowman 
Cutter, 2100 M Street, N.W, » Washington, D. C. 
20037, 

cable television system (CATV system)— Any facility 
that, in whole or in part, receives directly or 
indirectly over the air, and amplifies or otherwise 
modifies the signals transmitting programs broad- 
'^ast by one or more television or radio stations 
and distributes such signals by wire or cable to 
subscribing members of the public who pay for such 
service, but such a term shall not Include (1) 
any such facility. that serves fewer than 50 
subscribers, or (2) any such facility that serves 
only the residents of one or more apartment dwellings 
under common ownership, control or management, and 
commercial establishments located on the premises 
of such an apartment house. In general, each 
separate and distinct community or miftiiclpal 
entity (including single, discrete, unlncorpbrated 
areas) served by cable television facilities 
constitutes a separate cable television system, 
even If there is a single head end and Identical 
ownership of facilities extending into several 
commjjnltles . | 

carrlaRe-"The carrying on the cable television system of 
a program being broadcast by a television broad- 
cast station. 

carriage rules- -FCC rules stipulating what signals 

a cable system must and may carry. The FCC requires 
a cable system in a given community to carry as 
minimum service, on request of the appropriate 
station, the signals of all television stations 
(Including translator, educational, and significantly 
viewed stations) licensed to communities within 35 
miles of the cable system*s community* Systfems 
located in top 50 markets must also carry Grade B 
signals of educational television stations* 
Systems in smaller television markets must also 
carry the Grade B signals of both educational 
television stations and stations in other smaller 
markets. Sys terns located outside definable markets 
must also caVry all Grade B .signals* As additional 
signals, FCC rules permit cable systems in the ^op * 




$0 marketB to carry signals of at least 3 network 
, . and 3 independent stations; those in tUtV^hin 
51-100 » the signals of at least 3 netj/ork-and 2 
Independent stations. All of the systems in those 
markets, in addition* are entitled td carry 2 
distant signals^ regardless of whether they are 
needed, to provide the specified mlnitnU. Systems 
In markets below the top 100. are llroiied Lo the 
carriage of 3 network signals and 1 independent* 
Those outside any definable miarket artt not limited 
in the number of signals they can carrv. Cable 
systems are required to carry all local educational 
stations. If there are no local educat^lonal stations , 
they may import the signal of the closest one. 
As many foreign language stations »^y be carried N 
as desired. I 

Carter Mountain case ^^-C^rter Mountain Transmission 
Corporation v. FCC (1963). Landmark in the 
history of CATV since it is the first time the FCC 
actively asserts its Jurisdiction ov^r CATV» by^ 
regulating systems uUHzing mlcrowaye. The U.iS. 

" Court of Appeals for the District p;^ Columbia u)p- 

. . . he Id .> the. FCC.!s;. .con fc en t lo.a..it ..qM;<^ 3?Aihh9X^.- P§,K?ll«J.im.^. 
for use of a microwave relay system serving CATV 
systems where such use could be proven competively 
harmful to a TV station to the extent of perhaps , 
driving the station out of business. Prior to this 
time the FCC held a hands-of f policy, in regard to 
CATV operations allowing development of the 

^ ... indust'iy. without restriction. _ . . 

cascade--The operation of devices (usually amplifiers) 
In sequence In a cable system with the output of 
one device feeding the Input of the next. 

cashless sj3clety- -A concept based on the widespread use 
of electronic banklngi a proposedBCN service by 
which a subiJcrlber pays a ;blll from his home terminal 
with instant transfer of funds to the teller's bank 
account. 

central distribution center — -A building centrally located 
within a community In which the cable system 
facilities for local programming production arc 
contained. It Is connected to the head end by a 
main feeder cable which brings distant signals to 
the central distribution center. Here both distant 
and local signals are processed and sent out over 
the main trunk cable. 

certificate of coraj)llance — Document giving approval for 
a cable system to carry broadcast signals after 
meeting all of the FCC requirements. All new systems 



muat hav« a certificate of coptpllance in order to 
begin operations* Existing aya terns tnust obtain 
one from the FCC before adding new signal carriage 
and at the end of the current franchise period or 
March 31, 1977> whichever comes first. 

channel^- -The segment of the radio frequency spectrum 
to which a television station is assigned or to 
which a television camera is tuned when transmitting 
via radio frequencies. Each television channel 
requires a bandwidth of 6 megahertz. 

channel reuse - -Ttunk line routing planned so that there 
is a common point of trunk/sub-trunk feed for each 
neighborhood. A program on a single channel is 
erared, oi' totally deleted, when the trunk crosses 
the boundary into a new neighborhpodi leaving the 
channel fiee to be reused. A new program of truly 
local origination could be Inserted at that point 
to serve that neighborhood, and at Che next boundary 
the process would be repeated. \ 

Class 1 cable television channel- *-A signalling path 
. p.i:^yl40d .by..a. cable television system ^o relsy to 
subscriber terminals television broadcast programs 
that are received off-the-air or are obtained by 
microwave or by direct connection to a television 
broadcast station. 

Class n cable televieion channel --A signalling path 
, that is used for carriage of signals that have not 
been broadcast (ie. local origination) land are 
intended to Ue picked up by a subscriber without 
use of an auxiliary decoding device. / 

Class III cable television channel -'-A signalling path 
used for carriage of signals that are/ intended to 
be received by equipment other than a television 
receiver or by a television set only/after decoding 
and converting. / 

Class I V cable television channel — A signalling path 
provided by e. cable television system to transmit 
signals of any type from a subscriber terminal 
to any other point in a cable system. 




closed-ci rcuit -^Any transmission method by which reception 
is not available to the ge^tetal/publlTc. The 
receiving equipment (of ten! speMal apparatus- not 
generally available) is direcQy linked to the 
originating equipment by cabre, microwave relay, 
or telephone lines . Closcd^circul t television 
(CCTV) Is designed to be beained within a glvea area 
that is usually much smaller than a network or local 
station's territory. Extensively used for monitor^ 
ing in hospitals, police stations, prisons, etc. 



coaxial cable --Th6 Bpeclal kind of wire unually used 
in. cable u^vision ayataiM* It la called coaxial 
becauae it conaiata of two conductor? , one inside 
the oth<»r arid having a conanon axis. Surrounding 
the inner copper, or copper-aheathed alumlnumi 
wire is a pl'aatic foam insulating layer which is 
encaaed by d Jacket of aeamleaa alu&iinua or braided 
copper wire 'covered by a durable plastic sheathing. 
An electromajgnetic field is set up between the center 
wire and itsi surrounding wire which retains signals 
within it tKus permitting the cable to carry more 
signals wlthiless leakage. 

coDMaon carrier ^-(l) Comoon carriers are those that hold 
themselves out or undertake to carry persons or 
goods of all peraons indif ferentlyi or of all who 
choose to employ then, (2) Cotmnon carriers are 
communications services that are available to the 
general public for transmittal of private messages » 
ie. television microwave relays* telepb'^nc ,^ tele- 
graph. 'Hie Communications Act of 1934 singles out 
broadcasting for exclusion from the category 
common carrier. Common carrier concept applies to 

^-,busfnesa,;enterpri8ee..o.f-.$uch.A«^pkarac^^^^ 

public policy requires their services to be ma^e 
available to all on a basis of equality, A carrier 
is supposed to concern Itself not with the nature 
of. the traffic it carries but merely with supply- 
ing the facilities for- carrying it. Carriers occupy 
a position of limited monopoly and are licensed 
either by. a state or federal agency, depending on 
whether or not the service Is intrastate or inter- 
state in scope. The license carries some protec- 
tion from competition in return fof which the business 
of the licensee is closely supervised by the 
licensing agency that can consider rates and services 
provided and determine reasonable profits. 

communications 'Satellite, service — A method using a 
satellite to relay signals (e.g. broadcasting 
programs) to earth stations, for direct or indirect 
distribution by terrestial transmitting stations. 
Such relays employing satellites are particularly 
suited to Inter-connectlng cable systems through 
intercity links extending across the continent or 
overseas. Also known as the retransmission method 
of receptloni or, as relay satellites, See also 
satellite communications . 

community antenna relay service .(CARS) 

A means of obtaining distant reception through 
microwave relay links, A broadcast receiving an- 
tenna location Is established within the good signal 
reception area of a station. This signal is 
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denodulattd and the video and aound are multi- 
plexed on a frequency moduUt«u adcrovave carrier » 
then ralayad to a dlatant comaiunlty, Hicrovave 
link! can be repeated if ne<ie8eary (uauaUy ever>' 
iO-35 miles depe.idlng on the terrain and dUtanca, 
The final receiver, at a cable head end, must 
demodulate the video and aound and then modulate . 
thtnt program algnala Into the form suitable for/ 
a conventional hoae receiver. /7 

coptounltv antenna television fty atam (CATV)— A sy/iem 
which receives programs broadcast by Ucens^^d TV 
stations and distributes them by wire to ittolvldual 
customers at a flat rate. During the earjfy stage of 
cable television systems {1950's)i the characteristic 
practice va$ to set up one big anrenna/that a whole 
community would use. Although the tejk Is often 
used Interchangably with cable telev/islon sy<»tenj, 
CATV Implies the earlier, less soph/^ tlcated type 
of system, usually limited to a Ij^chf^unei capbcltyi 

contuur--The distance of a broadcast atatljn *s service 
area, an- Irregular shape surrouir/dlng ihe transmitter 

...wh.^A^i.iA tje r.^^^ Ignal-atr eng ch .measure wen ts . 

in the field. Grade A contour/j t-he calculated 
line surrounding an area in wrach a gicd picture 
is normally available at leait 90S; of the time 
at the best 70X*of receiver/ locations . The Grade 
'A contour extends about 3$/mile8 for UHF stations 
with average power and 36/to 4^ miles for VHF 
... stations at maxitnum power » assuming. no. inj,er*— ^""'^^^ 
ference. Grade B contour: the^cattftJlated line 

surrounding an area in whit:lrt good: pic ture' is ^ 

normally available at least 90S! of the time at the 
best 50^ of receiver locations. The Grade B contour 
extends about 50 miles for UlIF stations with average, 
power » and 70 to 80 miles for VHF stations at maximum 
power, assuminfcj no Interference. Principal Community 
contour! the area within which the signal has th6 
strength »*oquired by FCC rules to be afforded 
the principal community to which the station is 
assigned. The principal community contour extends 
about 31 miles for UHF stations with average power, 
and 28 to 36 miles for VHF statior*s at maximum 
power j assuming no interference. 

cQQvertor ~-A device for changir^g the frequency of a 
. s^ignal. Head end convcrtors change signals from 
frequencies at which they are broadcast' to clear 
channels or from UHF to VHF, since cable cannot 
carry UHF. Set-top convertors change sslgnals from 
the frequencies at which they are sent over the 
cable (sometimes above VHF) to channels that the 
television set can pick up, or to a clear channel. 
The set-top convertor (also known as a subsct*iber 
convertor) extends the capacity of the home tele- 
vision receiver beyond 12 channels. 
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dedlcaf d chAnneI* *'A channel (In viae or available on 
demand) aoUly devoted to a particular type of 
purpose or gervicei le. education^ police, meter 
reading) library, 

dedicated drop aysteift— *See hub^'netvork switched system 
and switched system . 

d e S|i yi a ted ch ann els '^Cove rnnen t , educational, and public 
access channels carried on s cable television 
systen. The FCC ruled, in its June 1972 Recon- 
sideration of the Third Report and Order* that no 
additional designated channels (beyond the origirisl 
one educational, one govemnent, one public access) 
can be carried or reserved on a cable system without 
FCC approval based on petition and deioonstration 
of need. See also govemaent and education channels, 
and public access channel . 

discsde systetfr ^^See hub-network switched system 
and switched system . 

discrete addre^s^ ^See point-to-point se t vic e . 

^'d rs caff t^l»iMa "a *t elevlelon ^ brbadcas t . - 

station beyond the Grade B contour of that station* 
Generally, signals originating at a point too 
distant to be picked up by ordinary television 
reception equipment. 

A? 1 1^.^ sy s t e "A collective term for the part of 

a* cable Tyslem used to" carrysignals from- the head 

end) or the receiving point of the cable system, to 
the subscriber's receivers. 

downstream- -The direction In a cable system from the 
head end to the terminals. See also upstream . 

drop — A small branch of cable which connects the antenna 
terminals on the back of the subscriber's television 
* receiver to the feedtr cable in the street. 

dual cabl e sys tern — See multiple cable, system . 

duplex- -A cable system with two-way cap:ibility» 

exclusivity — The contractual right to be the sole 

exhibitor of a program in a particular area during 
a particular period of time. fCC rules prohibit 
cable systems in the top 50 markets from carrying 
any syndicated programming for one year after its 
first appearance in any market and then for the life 
of the contract under which it is sold to a local 
station* In market«i 51-100, different kinds of 
nonnetwork material i^ protected for varying periods 
of time up to two years. 
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iaj^LifiUi-'Prlnted material converted Into electronic 
signals carried via the cable to th^ subscriber's 
terminal where they ^le reconverted Into printed 
material. 

Federal C omraunlcatlons Commission (FCC)— The FCC Is 
covpoaed of six commlasloners and a chairman. 
Ihey are appointed by the President and serve for 
seven year terms. They and their staff are responsible 
for the licensing and regulation o'f broadcast channels 
in the U.S. They are committed to the concept of 
locally-based stations, serving the interests of 
Individual comnunl ties— and being responsive to the 
needs of these communities. Created by the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, the FCC has two definite 
Jurisdictions; (1) Under Title 2 of the Act, 
in regard to common carriers such as microwave 
systems, telephone, and telegraph companies, the 
FCC can regulate rates and services, (2) Under 
Title 3 of the Act, In regard to broadcasters, 
the FCC has no responsibility to set rates or 
.-.^determine services in regard to rates. The FCC 
vj.yaimply has the power to administer them a^ a public 
resource, Chairman: Dean Burch, 1919 K Street, N.W,, 
Washington, D.C. 

FCC First Report and Order (1965)— llie, FCC aet forth 
general rules for microwave-served cable systems, 
including the carriage and non-duplication rules. 

FCC Second Report and Order (March 1966)--'l'hc FCC 

- asserted Jurisdiction over all CATV systems' and ^ 

placed severe restrictions on the carriage of distant 

signals into the top 100 markets. 

FCC Notic e of Inquiry and Pr oposed Rule Making (Decem- 
ber 1968)— 'Imposed a freeze upon major market pene- 
tration by CATV systems so that facts, could be 
gathered about how to control penetration. The ^ ^ 
effect was to stifle further penetration Into the 
top market areas where 90% of the U.S. population 
was located. 

FCC Third Report and Order (February 1972) — FCC rules 
to regulate and promote the growth of cable tele- 
vision Into the mdjor metropolitan areas. Detailed ^ 
regulations on distant signals, access channels, 
technical standards, regulatory relationships and 
other, areas, based on a compromise agreement between 
White House officials, leaders of the film, cable 
and broadcast Industries and Dean Burch, the chairman 
of the FCC. Effective March 31, 19 72. 
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feed«x— A comparatively short run of cable which may 
paralUl the main trunk cable either forward, 
by doubling back from a Junctloni or branching off 
to serve a local area. Subscriber taps are put 
only on the short feeders to avoid the cumulative 
effect of these discontinuitiea on the crunk. 

film chatn- ^The equipment used to show film on television. 
Consists of a film projector , a slide projector, { i 
a multiplexer, and a television film camera. 

Fortnightly case — United Artists v, Fortnightly Corpora- 
tion (June 1968). Fortnightly Corporation was a 
CATV firm with systems in West Virginia. United 
Artists charged that the systems were rebroadcasting 
programs on which United Artists owned copyrights 
. and that this was in infringement of copyright law. 
This became a test case in the Supreme Court when 
Fortnightly appealed lower court decisions in favor 
of United Artists. The Supreme Court found that 
CATV systems were not liable for payment of copy- 
right royalties, since ^'a CATV system no more than 
enhances the viewer*s capacity to receive the 
broadcaster's signals*' and %as little in common 
with the function of broadcasters'V since '^CATV 
operators, like viewers and unlike broadcasters, 
do not perform the programs they' receive and carry." 

frame Rrabber ^-'A common term for the electro.iic device 
at the subscriber's terminal usc^d for storing^ingle 
television fraiaes (e.g. a atilicon storage tube or 
a"T507itf ied^tdep-tapc recorder) for display Also- 
known as a frame snatcher^ See also single frame 
capture and time-sharing (2). 

franchise— A commonly used term for an agreement between 
a cable operator and a local government setting out 
the specific rights and responsibilities of each for 
the construction and operation of a cable facility 
in a specific political subdivision. In granting 
a franchise to the cable operator^ the community 
grants more than the righ^ to do business* It grants 
the right to use public right of vay and into 
private property. According to FCC regulations, a 
public proceeding must accompany the franchise 
grant; the franchise period should not exceed 15 
years; the system tpust extend service to all areas 
of the franchise community where practicable; the 
system must begin construction within one year 
after the certificate of compliance is issued; 
franchise fees to the municipality (3% suggested) 
must be reasonable. 



frequi^ncy bandvldth* ''^11ic nutnbeKof htrtz (cycles pit 
second) In the band; based upon the information 
transmitted and inethod of trar^emifision^ 

full network statlon- *A commercial television broadcast 
statJLon that generally carries In weekly prime time 
hours 85% of the hours of programming offered by 
one of the three major television networks with 
which it has a primary affiliation* 

fiovcmment and educational channe Is -^The FCC requires 
cable systems in the top 100 markets to set aside 
one channel for education use and one channel for 
state and local government use on a developmental 
basis. Upon completion of the basic trunk line, 
for the first five years these two channels will 
be made available free. After the developmental 
phase the FCC will determine whether to expand or 
curtail the fre*/ use of channels for such purposes » 
Only use of cable channel is free; production costs 
may be charged to users « 

grandfatherlng-'>A method of protecting exUilug instltu^- 
tions from subsequent changes in re?,ultiU-».i8, 
Cable &;'stems already in operation on th« effective 
date of new rules are permitted to continue 
operation without regard to new technical standards 
or signal carriage requirements since it would be 
unfair to make them comply with. a law that was 
written after they were built. Cable systems 
grandfathered by the FCC l^lrd Report and Order 
(all systems In operation or authorized to carry 
signals before March 31, 1972) are required to 
comply with the new regulations by March 31, 1977 
or on renewal of their franchise, whichever comes 
first. 



graphics ^-All two-dimensional visuals especially prepared 
for display on television, le. maps, charts, special 
Illustrations, title cards. 

guerilla televi^iion "*Altemate video movement consisting 
of groups usually using portable 1/2 inch video 
tape systems to create an alternate information 
network (in contrast to the Establishment centralized 
networks to which they have been denied access.) 
Many of the alternate"' video groups cablecast their 
tapes over the public ^cccss'l channels. 

hard cop^ -^A permanent copy> usually printed on paper, 
of information converted from the electronic 
signals carried on the cable to the subscriber's 
terminal. See also soft copy , 

hardware *' -Actual physical equipment, like cameras. 
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ucordetSi antcinnai and io ooi as dlatinguiahed 
from materials and prograthming* See also soft- 
ware. 

head end^ -lhe electronic control center^ located • 
at the start of a cable system (usually near or at 
the %ntenna site), where incoming television 
signals are amplified, filtered and converted, 
if necessary, to cable system channels. 

hertz— The name of the unit used to describe the frequency 
of electrical signalSi or the bandwidth required 
by such signals. One hertz equals one cycle per 
second; one megahertz equals one million cycles 
per second of electrical signal. 

hub^network switched system- '-'A type of System requiring 
that each subscriber terminal be connected to a 
switching center located nearby* All programs 
would have the same carrier frequency. A single 
channel converter at each subscriber terminal would 
provide usable signal for a standard television set. 
Channel selection would be by a telephone .dial or 
pushbutton arrangement working back through the 
drop cable to the local switching center. Thus, only 
the channel dialed would be connected at that 
switching centfcr to a particular drop cable. The 
problem of getting multiple progratAs on the same 
channel frequency to each local switching center 
requires a separate cable for each channel from the 
head, end. This results in a hub**structured network 
(sometimes described as star*shaped} , structurally 
similar to telephone networks rather than the 
conventional tree-structured cable network. Also 
known as a dedicated drop» switched, dlscade, or 
redif fusion system. 

independent station — A comtoercial television broadcast 
station that generally carries in prime time not 
more than 10 hours of programming per week offered 
by the three major networks.— 

instructional television (ITV)-^-A television system used 
primarily for formal instructlo^i* 

instructional television fixed service (lTFS)-*-A 

television system operating at the 2,500 megahertz 
frequency set aside by the for in^ructional 
television utilization. Special convertors are 
needed to receive the signal, and there is no two- 
way capacity, v- 

interactive mode --A ^^ystem that allows two-way communi- 
cations^ with each part of the system affecting 
the others. See, also two-vay capability . :f 

leapfrogging — A practice;^by which a local cable operator 
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imports signals frotn tnors distant stations by leaping 
over, or bypassing signals fron closer stations, 
FCC regulations require systei&s importing distant 
independent signals from the top 25 markets to choose 
from one or both of the two closest such markets. 
Systems carrying a third independent signal 
are requiiid to pick up a UHF station within 200 
fciilea or, if such a station s not available, a 
V»ir from the area, Where network aff lliate's^are 
concerned, a system must afford priority of carriage 
to the closest one or, at the system^s option» 
to the closest one within the state, 

leased channels-'-Accordinff to FCC regulations, after 
cable systems in the top 100 markets have satisfied 
the priority of providing one free public access 
channel as well as the free channels for education 
and government they may make available for leased 
uses the remainder of non-broadcast use channels. 
If the public access, educational, and gove(Sfeental 
channels are not being used, these channels may also 
be upfzd for leased operation. , 

live —the direct transmission of a signal at the time of 
its origin. For example, the transmission of a 
studio program as it originates, rather than ' 
recorded and later transmitted. 

local distribution service (LDS>— $hort microwave ^ 
relay systems that extend cable services up to 20 
miles (the present cable system limit is 10 miles) 
to serve smaller communities or population clusters 
around a cable service area, 

local orl ^inatlon" "Programffiing produced by the local 
cable operator. The program content might be on a 
fllmor videotape produced elscwhore and sold or 
leased to a cable operator, or it might indeed 
be programs produced locally. According*:to FCC 
regulations, all systems with 3,500 or more sub- 
scribers are required to originate programming. 

, , • ^ f - . ■■ , , . , 

local oHglnation center --A studio equipped with caieras, 
rccoYderSi etc, used to produce community cable- 
cast^, within the cable systetn operator's franchise 
area. \^0f ten, but not n^ecessarily, the studio is 
incorporated Into the building including the head 
end, 

local $tation --A television broadcast station which 
places a Grade B or better signal over the area in 
which the cable system operates. 
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ma4or teUvUlon market" "th> apeclflrd «on« of > comoerclal 
teUviilon station licensed to a comn^unlty ilsted as 
ona of tha 100 major televlalon narkata by the FCC 
in ltd Third Report and Order i Thla Hat is derived 
largely froa the American Reaaarch Rureau'a 1970 
prlme-t^me households rankin&i 90X of the U.S. 
population lives in the major market areas. Also 
known as a larger television market or a top 100 
market. ^ 

mandatory carriage- ->Signata that a cable system must 
carry in accordance with FCC regulations. See 
carrla&e rules . 

microwave-- (1) Extremely short waves on. the order of 
1|000 megahertz and higher. (2) A method whereby 
television signals may be transported from one place 
to another. See also community antenna relay 
system (CARS) and local distribution service 
(LjjS). .\ I ^ '. . 

Midwest Video case ^-Midvest Video Corporation v. FCC 
(June 1972). Landmack decision by the Sup:ireme ^ 
Court in whi<^h the FCC was sustained In its power 
to compel compliance to its^ cable regulations. 
Midwest Video Corporation had challenged the FCC 
1969 rule requiring CATV systems with more than 
3»500 subscribers to originate local programming. 
The federal appeals court in St. Louis had voided 
the program origination requirement on the grounds 
that^it was beyond FCC authority. 

minimum channel cafiacity ^The minimum number of channels 
a cable system must provide in accordance with FCC 
regulations* Systems in the top 100 markets must 
provide 20 channel 1:apacity (actual or potential). 
'Also for each bioadcast sTgnal carried, they must 
provide an additional channel suitable for non- 
broadcast signals (Class 11 and III cable television 
channels) . 

minimum service^ -A minimum nuniber of signals, that, 
taking television market sl^ into account) a 
cable system may carry in/^ccorc'ance with FCC 
regulations. See also carriage rules * 

minor roarkets ^-See smaller television markets . 

mixer— The audio control console in a t'e,levision production 
studio. , 

modulation — ^^Th^ process whereby the original information 
(e.g. the picture from a television ^?tudio) Is 



tranalate4 into radio energy for transmission 
through apace. The oeaaagei whether picture or any 
other kind of signal, constats essentially of an 
energy pattern that can be translated and transferred 
fron one tsedlun to another, each capable of 
duplicating the pattern of amplitude and frequency 
of which the signal consists. 

monitor* * A special type of television receiver. It 

is not tunable to cfiannels, anJ is used for viewing 
video tapes I or to display the picture transmitted 
by a live television camera. ^ 

. ' ] 

multiple address- ^See point-to-point se^vUe » 

multiple cable system — A system using more than single 
cable in its distribution system. For exampUk 
an existing 12 channel system can be enlarged to 
a 24 channel system by installing a completely 
duplicate plant* or dual cable system, which carries 
the same 12 channels but with different program 
material. At the subscriber's set would be an 
effective cable selector switch so that he could choose 
^channels on Cable A or Cable B. Care would be taken , 
at all other points of, the plant to insure that 
none of the Cable A signals entered Cable B and 
visa versa. By extension, there could be Cable C, 
D, and §d on* 

multiple system operator (MSO)— A company that operates 
more than one cable television system. 

mu 1 1 i p 1 e X 1 n g * '-Mo re than one signal sent in the same 
channel without mixture. Division can be by 
frequency, time, or space. ' 

narrowband ^* Freguencv bandwidths below one megahertz. 
Narrowband communications systems are those that 
carry a narrow frequency range, such as telephone 
systems* See also ; broadband. 

National Association of Broadcasters (NAB)--The national 
trade organization of the broadcasting industry 
(radio and television stations and networks) . 
Founded in 1922, the NAB represents the Industry 
before the FCC, Congress, and state regulatory 
bodies, and is responsible for instituting voluntary 
codes for radio and television which "provide 
brondcasters with guideposts in programming and 
advertising ip>ractices. Offices: 1771 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

National Cable Television Asaociation (KCTA)j:-The national 
trade organization of the cable televi'sion industry. 
Chartered in 1952, it has an active membership of ^ 



about 1073 CATV syatema and 237 associate members 
(manufacturers >nd suppliers of CATV equipment and 
others having an interest In the industry)* NCTA 
repreaentfei the industry befot,e thf FCC, Congress, 
state regulatory bodies and on technical television 
industry commltteis. 42 state and regional. CATV 
associations work closely with NCTA althougii they 
are not officially affiliated* Offices: 918 
16th Street* Washington, D.C. 2Q006. " 

network — Tha Interconnection of two or more stations. 
Katwotk broadcasting Involves the dimultaneous 
transmission of Identical programs by a group of 
connected stations.. 

network programming --The programming supplied by a 

national or regional, television network, commercial 
or non-commercial. 

noise--The accidental, unintended » and normally un- 
wanted components of information received or 
transmitted as electrical impulses. These 
unintelligible disturbances , which arise from the 
random. motion of electrons due to internal or 
external effects, degrade the transmission of the 
' desired signal^ For example, snow (dancing black 
■ or white sppts on the picture tube having ft^o 
recognizable shape or period) is a form of noise - 
created by thermal eff<!Cts in thyfe input circuits 
of amplifiers placed along the /able. ^ . 

n on -broadcast ch an n el s See ac c esy _ch anne 1 a ^ Class II , 
and Cl ass III cable tele vi^siyn cha^^ See also 
minimum channel capacity ] 7 

no n d up 1 i cat ion - *N o t carrylngoti the cable system from 
•ranother tcilevision broadc/^st station the same 
program being broadcast y^y a local television 
station. FCC regulatic^hs prohibit a cable system 
from sucW simultaneous duplication. / 

non-switched systero- *A common cable system Resign in[ 
• which messages are sent to and recelvediby all points 
on the system simultaneously! 

Office of Telecommunications t^olicy^ (OT?)--Established 
by order of the White House, the. Office of Tele- 
communications Policy aids in formulating the 
Administration's long range cable television policy; 
in preparing legislation for submission to Congress; 
and acting as a go-between in disputes between 
interested parties such as the FCC, the NCTA, and 
the NAB, Director: Clay T* Whitehead, 1800 G 
Street, Washington, D.C/ 20504, 
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off^aetvor k proBraBnin g^^Show^ that were originally 
ehpwn on a network^ but are now offered for 
syndication! 

operi^circuit — A broadcaat transmission method .1^. which 
the receiving equipment and programs are iviilable 
^ to the general public. ^ 

ordihance-^An official resolution by a local political 
body regrlating an activity within the legally 
defined political subdivision. An Increasingly 
common practice is for a local political body to 
pass an enabling ordinance to serve as a guide for- 
potential vjfranchise applicants. Such an ordir4^ante 
. . Xhe, g^ rules which any franchise ^ 

holder would'tiiave to work under (le, minimum 
standards of performance) and sets up a'systeoatic 
procedure for applying for a franchise, 

originatio n cablecastlnA -'-Programmin'g .^excluaivp of 
broadcast signals) carried on ^ cable system over 
one or more channels and subjec^-^to the exclusive 
control of the cable operator, 

pay cable -'A leased channel concept? that enables 

cable television subscribers to^bi^lrtg In closed 
^ circuit programs. Scrambled signals are sent over 
I the cable that can be decoded only by the insertion 
I of the proper key or card into a black box resting 
on the subscriber's TV set. The subscriber would 
be billed for such service in addition t6 the 
' regular cable service charge- See also subscrj^- 
tlonteU V 1 s 1 o n . 
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penetration «"'The percentage of people to whom cable ij. 
available who are actually subscribers. ^ 

Plcturephone (trade hame)-*A system of tr^^mlttlng^ 
video and audio information via a.r^Iatively/natrpw 
bandwidth Involving digital epcc^ng/ Intended ' ^ 
as a two-way system to enharVce telephone inter- 
communication, - 

2iant*-The equipment" in a cable system. 

point-to-potht 8ervlce --A characteristic of a switched 
system which enables a sender to transmit a message 
^(v6ice> video or data information) on the cable 
directly to the desired recelver(s) rather than to 
the general public. Point-to-point service 
can be in the form of either discrete address , 
from one p^^int to another single point* or 
multiple ^dress . f rom one single point to a number 
of selected specific points. 



porta-pak ^-A relatively Inexpenalve^ fully battery 
operated portable videotape recorder. and casaera. 
Commonly utUizea 1^2 inch^vldeotape, 

pritne timtf '-"The point of \eak viewershlp during the 
broadcast day. Generally considered the four hour 
period from 6 to 10 p.m. local time. According to 
FCC regulations I the five hour period from 6 to 
U p.m. local time. 

product ion - -Thg^ro cess of creating-.programs » including 
such pha^s as program planning, preparation* 
script writing! rehersal, 'and recording and/or 
live transmission. 

program origination — Presenting a program on the cabl? 
system which has been originated by the system. 
In October 1969 1, the FCC, reversing its past position, 
permitted all CATV systems to originate their own 
programming* The FCC also required systems with 
over 3»500 subscribers to originate programming 
by January 1, 1971 and allowed all systems to carry 
advertising. 

public access channel -*FCC rules require that cable 
systems in the top 100 markets provide one free, 
dedicated^ non-commercial » public access thannel 
available at all times on a non-aiscriminatory 
basis* The system operator is obliged to provide 
only use of the cable channel on a free basis; 
production costs (aside from studio presentations 
not exceeding five minutes) may be charged to users* 
Also known as a soap box channel, or as soap box 
TV. ^ ^ 

PubliCable --A consortium of individuals representative 
of various educational, public service, voluntary i 
and community groups concerned with cable communi- 
cations, particularly its noncommercial possibilities. 
, Established in 1971, the organization seeks to 
. I identify Issues In cable communication and to 
; provide Information and assistaftce tg varied 
; public interest groups. Director: Dr, Harold 
j E. Wigren, c/o Dr, VTlgren. National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Stree(t , Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

redlffijglon system — S"ee hub-network switched system 
and switched system * 

redundant cable — The unused cable (s) in a multiple- 
cable system. These cables are capped off and 
reserved until the need for greater channel capacity 
or bl-directlpnal capability arises. 
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reaolution '-The degree of detail In the image reproduced 
, on the television screen. 



re t_ro f 1 1 1 1 n j^- -^The adding of additional cable to a 
distribution system after it has been installed. 
Often done to increase channel capacltyi or to 
provide two-way capability. 

satellite comnunl cat Ions * *A Satellite placed at (he right 
altitude where it caci remaici stationary with respect 
tb the i&arth below It (synchronous altitude), 
canUct as a communications station linking 
together a lafge portion of the earth^s surface. 
See also cocattuni cat ions-satellite service and 
broadcasting'-satelli te service . 

slgna l*'-The coherent i significant, and intentional 

components of information (such as sound or picture) 
received, or transmitted, as electrical impulses. 
Signals ate noted in terms of strength (voltage) 
and frequericy (cycles per second), 

a^ignif leant ly vleved 8tation- -Vieved in other than cable 
television households as follows; for a network 
affiliate, a station is considered significantly 
viewed If it is watched by three percent of the 
audience and at least 25 percent watcned it for 
at least five minutes during the week; for an 
independent station, the rules require it to be 
watched by two percent of the audience and by at 
least five percent of the audience for at least 
five minutes. 

single frame capture (SFC) — A method of c.ipturlng and 
holding a single television frame of pictorial or 
_§lphanumeric information retrieved by random 
access (or nearly so) from a central computer 
facility with data and video files, for display 
at the subscriber's terminal. Services possible 
through SKC (augumented with a hard copy printer) 
include electronic news, transportation schedules, 
consumer information, Job availabilities, directories, 
library catalogs^* dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
advertising rates and credit ratings for businesses, 
recreational games and slide shows, and electronic 
mai 1 . ■ 

si phoning - -A process in which cable systems take 
advertising revenue and programming away from 
broadcasting. i 

smaller television market -~Th^ specified zone of a * 
commercial television station licensed to a ^ 

* -"Cdmmun it y that i s" ri 6 1 1 i s t ed ' as " one" of t h V m a j 5 j- ' v " " ' 

(top 100) television markets. Also known as \ . 

minor markets. \ 
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soap box TV- *$ee public acceas channel 



8oft_cop^--tnfonnation displayed on the picture tube 
(cathode ray tube) of a television receiver; 

sof tvare — The vorklng materials froo which a program Is 
created that will be played out on a piece of hard- 
ware. The working materials may Include scripts* 
written narration, audio or visual aids» etc. 
especially crea„tcd or assembled for the production, 
as well as the knowledge of how to use the equipment. 

Southwestern case -'^Southwestern Cable Company v. United • 
States {June 196B) . Set a major precedent in the 
regulatory history of cable television. In May 
1967> the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals decided 
that, in effect, the FCC had no Jurisdiction over 
CATV. The FCC appealed the decision to the Supreme 
Courtr The Supreme Court held ''that the commission's 
authority over 'all Interstate communication by 
wire or radio* permits the regulation of CATV 
systems." . 

Qtructured dualism- "A term for the sharing of the 
regulation of cable systems by the FCC and state 
and local governments. 

s ubscriber " -A person who pays an installation charge 
and monthly fee to a cable system operator for 
providing a connection to the cable system and for 
the programs and services carried on the cable. 

s ub s c rip 1 1 o n t e 1 e v 1 s i on (STV) — Programming or special 
services supported by viewers, as contrasted with 
the existing advertiser financed methods, A 
scrambled signal is bent e^ither over the air or on 
the cable to be decoded through a special device 
at the subscriber's terminal. Viewers would pay 
only for programming or services which they selected. 
Also known as private channel television, pay-TV, 
or premium television. See also paycable . 

switched system — A cable system d^psigned with the 

capability to send messages (such as voice, vldeo» 
or data information) to or from any individual 
point, or designated address, on the system. A 
switched system may be circuited switched where a 
direct transmission path is established between 
sunder and receiver or message switched where 
messages are relayed to the recelvei by switching 
centers in a store and foivard manner. 

■ s w U che r ~ - In television production, a control that 
allows the selection of one image from any of 
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I several cameras operatl/g alnuUaneously to be 

fed into the celevldlon' dlaplay or recording system* 

syn c — Synchronization. Th^ aalntenance of one operation 
in step or phase with .^notheri such as the slmulr 
taneous projection of 'picture and sound* 

I > • 

sync generator^ -Electronl^^ equipment that supplies a 

common synchronized signal to a television production 
system using more th^ one camera insuring that they 
will all be in phase.; 

syndicated program — Any filmed or taped program sold, 
licensed, dlstributeci or offered to television 
stations In more than one market for non-network 
broadcasting* 

TV Plx ca3e --TV Fix, Inc. \v. Taylor (November 1968). 
An important case setting a precedent for the 
regulation of CATV as public utility by a 
state. The U.S. Dlstr^t Court of Nevada upheld a 
state law allowing the Nevada Public Service 
Commission to regulate CATV. This decision was 
upheld by the Supreme Court in February 1970. . 

talent — The collective name for all persons, ie. 
actors and perf orraers^-pi^ofesslonal or non^pro- 
fesslonal-^appear Ing In front of the television 
camera. 

television translator s tat ion -'* A station that pi^s up 
television signals off the air and rebroadca^sts 
them without altering any charactcrlf?tic of the 
signal except Its frequency or amplitude* They 
usually serve remote areas that cannot support their 
own stations. FCC regulations require cable systems 
to carry signals from all translator stations In 
the cable community with 100 watts or higher power. 

terminal - -The equipment on the subscriber's end of the 
cable. This varies from a simple plat^ to which 
wires from tji« antenna outlet on the ^et are 
attached to sophisticated devices wh^'ch might 
include converters, keyboards > vlde9tape recorders, 
and mini-computers. ^ /\ 

/ 

35 mile zone --The area within each mar^ket to which 
FCC regulations are applicable, the area is 
defined as a zone of 35 miles radtus surrounding 
a specified referej^ce point (oft^'n the main post 
office) in each A^signated community in the market. 
The purpose isyu> carve out the'market 's central 
city, suburb^ and nearby communities on which 
stations generally rely for their principal 
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audience support. All cable flystems must carry 
jthe signals of all stations licensed within 33 
smiles of the cable system's coossunlty/ 

tltDe-sharlng -'d) Time segments on a dedicated channel 
shared by various* groups such as schools, libraries, 
police stations, rather than a se{>'arate channel 
designated for each particular use. (2) Sftarlng 
of channel time by sending one transmission of a 
picture (a frame), capturing It on special terminal 
equipment (frame grabber) for local reproduction 
and viewing and releasing the remjlning available 
1799 frame transmission opportunities In that same 
minute to serve someone else.. „ 

top 100 markets — See major television market . 

transmisslon ^-Sending signals from pne point to another, 

tree~network- -The conventional cabfe distrl'jution 

network that includes the cable and all the appurtenant 
devices necessary to carry the signals from- the' i 
head end to each of the subscriber's terminals, , 
It is a tree network whe re ■ the product fr^^m the 
root Is carried through the 'trunk and trhen through' 
the branches to the individual stems whlch= feed 
each Individual leaf. * , 

trunk -* the backbone or main line of the cable system. 
This main coaxial cable carries signals from the 
head cad to the extremities of the area served 
with the mlnimuTlKpossible number of amplifiers ^ 
(generally 3^4 fo the mile), an<5 no subscriber taps. 

two-way capabi 11 ty -*Bl directional ' transmlsslod. A ;/ 
cable system.^eapable of carrying Informat^lon both 
downstream from the head end to ^ny point In the 
network anri upftream from any point on the petwork^' 
b ^ck to the head. e nd *„, 1 . ALl^d ow i; s t j: e ^hi c o mmun i c a^ tbi) s 
are' delivered slraul taneouslV to al 1; sub.g^cribets , ' . , . 
including even messages addressed to sped^i.c 
' subscribers .which are, however'j'jrecognlzediand - 
• ac^^pced only by the properly'ijddressed subsctlbeij 
terminal. JJpstre^ 90 r;fii^{ cations must be limited / ^ 
to one at f time^peij trtann^l fjd avoid chaos. 
This Itf done^by tltne-sh'ar,lng in which each subscriber 
is al^te^l a t^me segment in^ Which to/transmit the 
Informat ion to the central collectloti polnti • A . 
computer at the central' {:pint interrogates, ^,ach f. 
subscr^beif terminal in ^turn by Suitable' address ' 
code. Upon receipt nf th^ qo^rect /code the ^ ' 
addressied tetrinal t r,ansmi.t|L a stored iTiQS,^ag^ back 
ft * to the • collie tiOfv^p^TnT. ^The interrogation rate 
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l8 fast enough to give the eubscriber the la-* 
pressloa of actually initiating the transmission 
of infortaatlort. Under FCC regulations, all 
systema in the top 100 markets must have return 
capacity on "at least non-voice basis" by March 
31, 1977, 

UHF channels -'>The ultra high frequency part of the 
spectrum allocated for television broadcasting, 
cofnprising channels 14 through 83* 

underground installatlon T-^A method of installing cable 
underground, as opposed to aerial suspension on 
poles. Becoming increasingly popular since it 
Improves the appearance of the coomunity; removes 
d^ipendence on telephone and power companies{ 
provides protection against weather variations. 

up8 tream- -The direction in the cable system from the 
terminals 10 the head end. 

V>1F channels - '"the very high frequency portion of the 
spectrum, allocated to television, comprising 
channels 2 through 13> 

video tape -^l'hin acetate or mylar type, coated with 
magnetic material, used to record and store video 
and audio Information. There are five standard 
widths: two inch, used by television studios 
In quadraplex machines; one inch, often used by 
institutions with c.losedi-circuit systems; three- 
quarter inch; half inch, used in many portable 
VTR systems; and quarter inch. Video tape is 
obtainable In two formats; (1) video cassettes 
the tape moves in a continuous loop encased in 
a container. (2) reel-tc-reel: two reels move the 
tape from one reel to another. Usually connotes 
non-encased reels. 

videotape recorder (VTR) --The video taps' process works ; 
through a camera or other transmitter inputing 
a magnetic impulse onto a coated tape (which is 
much the same as audio tape). Because there is 
no chemical process involved, once the signal is 
recorded it is Immediately ready for replay, 
Video tape is re-us^ble; it can be erased and re- 
recorded. Each r,el or ca^^'^rte is good for up to 
fifty different recordings with upwards of a thousa 
playbacks possible. The soundtrack is automaticall 
synced to the image and has the same characteristic 
as regular audiotape recorders. Live feedback is 
available since a video camera attached ta.a VTR 
and feeding into a TV set will give a real-time 
1 ma ge o | wh a t ever t h e c ajne J- a i p o i nted a t^, 




wired olty- *'A concept in which a cable syateo would 
provide all of an urban area*a telecoomunlcatidn 
facilities. All television signals would be 
placed in two-way systems that would carry telephone 
and data traffic as well. Wired cities could be 
interconnected via satellite or microwave relay 
to prod^c^ a wired nation; internationally connected » 
a global village. See also b ro a db an d c otaoun 1 c a t i ons 
network . 

I zooto, The gradual changing of the focal Icngtti of 

a camera lens giving the effect of tooving closer to 
pr away from an object without moving the camera 
itself. 
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